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GENERAL GILMAN MARSTON. 


Perhaps no man within the State 
of New Hampshire is more widely or 
more favorably. known, as a lawyer, 
as a law-maker, as an orator, as a 
statesman, or as a war-scarred vet- 
eran, than General Gilman Marston, 
member-elect of the legislature from 
the town of Exeter. As some trees tow- 
er above their companions, so intel- 
lectually does General Marston tower 
above his fellows. Like a grand old 
oak, sound to the heart, resisting 
stubbornly the gales, ignoring petty 
things, taking a broad view of his 
surroundings, stands the hero of bat- 
tle and forum, ready to do his duty 
to his fellow-man until the end. 
General Marston through life has 
been a well balanced mn. Aside 
from his keen intellect and strong 
will-power, he is a man of fine sensi- 
bilities—a man with a great heart. 
If as an opponent he is to be dread- 
ed, as a friend he can be relied upon. 
His friendships formed in yvuth and 
early manhood have been cherished 
and fostered through a long and 
eventful life. His friends are very 
fond of him; children love him. In 


the dark days of the Rebellion, Abra- 
ham Lincoln found in him a trusted 
friend, and Secretary Stanton a reli- 
able confidant and a safe counsellor. 
The legislature of New Hampshire, 
for a score of years, has depended 
on bis sound sense, his legal learning, 
and his incorruptible integrity for 
their safe guidance. 

I. William Marston was born about 
1592, probably in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, and settled, with his family, in 
Salem, Massachusetts, in 1634. In 
October, 1638, he joined the party 
who made the first settlement at Win- 
necumet, in the town of Hampton. 
His first wife died about 1666. His 
will was recorded in 1672. He wasa 
kind-hearted, benevolent, and godly 
man, and was a member of the Qua- 
ker church, and suffered persecution 
for his religious tenets. He often 
harbored and aided his distressed and 
persecuted brethren. 

Il. Thomas Marston was born in 
England in May or June, 1617; set- 
tled in Hampton with his father; 
married Mary, daughter of William 
Estow, Esq. ; was a capable and high- 
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ly esteemed citizen; was prominent 
in the business affairs of the settle- 
ment; had nine children; and died 
September 28, 1690, at the age of 73 
years and 7 months. 

Ili. Ephraim Marston, born in 
Hampton, August 8, 1654, O. S.: 
married February 19, 1677, Abial 
Sanborn, daughter of Lieut. John 
and Mary (Tuck) Sanborn, and set- 
tled on the homestead in Hampton 
bequeathed to him by his father. He 
was a farmer and brewer, and had an 
orchard with a variety of fruit. He 
was one of the most distinguished 
citizens of the town, a representative 
to the General Court for several 
years, a government contractor, and 
took a prominent part in public af- 
fairs. He deeded a farm to each of 
his sons, and settled them in life. 
He had nine children. He died Oc- 
tober 10, 1742. His widow, born 
February 25, 1653, died January 3, 
1743. 

IV. Capt. Jeremiah Marston, born 
in Hampton, November 5, 1691, 
Married, March 23, 1720, Mary 
Smith, and settled on the homestead. 
He was a captain in the colonial army 
during the old French war, and was 
killed at the siege of Louisburg, Cape 
Breton Isle, May 29, 1745. 

V. Jeremiah Marston, born in 
Hampton, January 20, 1723; mar- 
ried, in 1742, Tabitha Dearborn, 
daughter of John and Mary Dear- 
born, and settled in Hampton on the 
homestead. He was a captain in the 
colonial army during the last French 
war, served under Gen. Amherst at 
Crown Point, and witnessed the sur- 
render of Canada to the English. He 
received honorable mention from Gen. 
Amherst, in his official report, as a 
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brave soldier and exemplary man. 
He died in Hampton, October 25, 
1803. His widow, born June 29, 1723, 


died March 17, 1807. He had nine 
children. 
VI. Jeremiah Marston, born in 


Hampton, February 22, 1745; mar- 
ried (1) about 1777, Hannah Towle ; 
married (2) Mrs. Lydia Cummings ; 
married (3) Mrs. Abigail (Marston) 
Chase. February 22, 1769, he went 
to Orford, and took possession of the 
lands given to him by his father, and 
worked there several summers, re- 
turning to Hampton to spend the 
winters. In 1781 he moved his fam- 
ily to Orford, and lived there until 
his death, August 10, 1834. His first 
wife died November: 30, 1783. He 
had one son and three daughters. 

VII.- Jeremiah Marston, born in 
Hampton, October 27, 1780; mar- 
ried (1), December 7, 1806, Eliza- 
beth Gilman, of Exeter: married (2) 
June 18, 1809, Theda Sawyer, of Or- 
ford. He settled on the paternal 
homestead, where he died February 
24, 1867. His first wife, born June 
25, 1784, died December 20, 1808; 
his second wife, born December 26, 
1782, died May 2, 1864. He had 
seven children. 

VIII. Gen. Gilman Marston, son 
of Jeremiah and Theda (Sawyer) 
Marston, was born in Orford, August 
20, 1811; graduated at Dartmouth 
college in 1837, in the class with 
Judge Josiah Minot and Judge Geo. 
F. Shepley. During his freshman 
year Daniel Clark and Moody Currier 
were seniors; S. S. N. Greeley, Har- 
ry Hibbard, and Amos Tuck, juniors ; 
Samuel C. Bartlett, William Butter- 
field, Edmund R. Peaslee, and John 


Wentworth, sophomores. During his 
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senior year, S. S. Foster was a jun- 
ior ; Sylvester Dana, George G. Fogg, 


and William P. Hill were sopho- 
mores; and J. E. Sargent was a 
freshman. 


Soon after graduation, with his di- 
ploma, testimonials, and light imped- 
imenta carefully packed, the young 
student made his way across Vermont, 
thence down the Hudson to New 
York, and thence to Washington. 
While there, he saw Calhoun, Clay, 
Benton, Webster, and other states- 
men of that day, but found no open- 
ing for himself. After a tarry of a 
few days he started for the West, 
visiting Wheeling, Cincinnati, and 
Louisville. While at the latter place 
he had a hint of receiving employ- 
ment if he should go further west 
into Indiana; so he pushed on over 
the prairies to Indianapolis. 

Here good fortune attended him, 
and he soon had charge of a prosper- 
ous school. He was not only a teach- 
er, but a pupil as well, for he at once 
entered the office of Judge Black- 
ford, the chief-justice of the state, as 
a law student. During the eighteen 
months he remained at Indianapolis, 
he gained the friendship of his schol- 
ars and the townspeople, and was 
credited with one year’s study of the 
law. Lew Wallace, the Union leader 
and the graceful writer, was one of 
his pupils. 

Financially, his Western trip was a 
success, and he returned to his native 
town of Orford with enough money 
to pay debts contracted during his 
college course, and to pay his ex- 
penses while finishing his law studies. 
He at once entered the office of Leon- 
ard Wilcox, of Orford, and graduated 
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at the Cambridge Law School in 1840. 
In 1841 he settled in Exeter, which 
place was at that time the residence 
of several strong and able lawyers, 
and the prospects were not flattering. 
There were Jotham Lawrence, At- 
torney-General John Sullivan, Hon. 
James Bell, Hon. Amos Tuck, and 
Hon. Henry F. French. The young 
lawyer, however, did not wait long 
for a professional call. 

In a short time Mr. Marston re- 
ceived a commission in the state mili- 
tia, on the staff of Gen. Gale, and 
accompanied that officer on his visits 
of inspection, becoming thus familiar 
with military affairs. At the musters 
the troops were, after preliminary 
maneuvres, marshalled into a hollow 
square, when one of the two aid-de- 
camps were alternately delegated to 
make them a speech. 

In time ** his diligence, attention to 
business, and personal interest in the 
affairs of his clients, secured him a 
valuable practice.” 

In 1845 he was elected to repre- 
sent Exeter in the New Hampshire 
legislature. In that body were many 
strong men. Towns in those early 
days chose their brightest citizens to 
represent their interests in the General 
Court. He was three times reélected, 
and was appointed a delegate to the 
Constitutional convention in 1850. 

1In 1859 he was chosen a repre- 
sentative in the congress of the Unit- 
ed States, and reélected in 1861. 
Being in Washington in the anxious 
period that followed the inauguration 
of President Lincoln, he joined the 
battalion commanded by Cassius M. 
Clay for the defence of the National 
Capital. As soon as the exigency 


1From Hon. Charles H. Bell’s History of Exeter. 
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there had passed, he returned to New 
Hampshire and tendered his services 
to the state executive. He was ap- 
pointed colonel of the Second Regi- 
ment, originally enlisted for three 
mouths only, but its term of service 
was extended to three years. One 
month from its arrival in Washington 
it took part in the battle of Bull Run, 
where the colonel was severely wound- 
ed by a bullet which shattered his 
right arm near the shoulder. Colonel 
Marston, having had his wound dress- 
ed, came again upon the field to lead 
his men, and was greeted with tre- 
mendons applause. 

‘+ Now,” he exclaimed, ‘‘* the New 
Hampshire Second will have a chance 
to show what it is made of,” and the 
regiment filed down into the valley, 
where it was exposed to a murderous 
fire.? 

After the excitement of the battle 
and the retreat, the gallant colonel 
knew that he would be subjected to 
the tender mercies of the attending 
surgeons. His special attendant was 
John Sullivan, Jr., then a lad in blue, 
a descendant of the Revolutionary 
hero of the same name. The colonel 
armed young Sullivan with his re- 
volver, and ordered him to resist with 
force any attempt to amputate his 
wounded arm. The precaution was 
well taken, for the surgeons would 
have amputated it to save his life, 
but by reason of the colonel’s reso- 
lute refusal it was saved to become 
about as serviceable as the other. 
He svon returned to his regiment. 

While the brigade was in winter 
quarters in Maryland, on the lower 
Potomac, Gen. Negley was assigned 
to the command, an officer thorough- 
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ly conversant with military tactics 
but a strict disciplinarian, and very 
soon unpopular with the men, who 
considered him a tyrant. 

General Negley had noticed the 
gnard-house of the Second, and con- 
sidered it altogether too comfortable 
quarters for the prisoners confined 
there. It was an octagonal building, 
with bunks around each side, a place 
for a roaring camp-fire in the centre, 
a chimney to carry off the smoke, and 
an entrance wide enough and high 
enough to allow the commanding gen- 
eral to ride within without dismount- 
ing. It had been constructed from 
plans made by the humane chaplain of 
the regiment, Rev. Henry E. Parker. 
A company of a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment had been placed under arrest 
and confined within it. At that time 
General Negley’s attention was called 
to it. Accordingly he ordered Col. 
Marston to build a guard-house, with- 
out so much as a crack or an opening 
anywhere, so that it should be per- 
fectly dark. The dungeon was built, 
and one day Gen. Negley went over 
to inspect it. 

‘* Where is the entrance,” said he, 
‘‘and how do you get anybody into 
it?” 

‘*Oh!” said Col. Marston, * that’s 
not my look-out. I obeyed orders to 
the letter! How do you like it?” 

The dungeon was made of logs, 
about twelve feet square, and roofed 
over, and the boys of the regiment 
had so smeared it with the yellow 
mud of the country that it looked 
like a huge unbaked brick. 

Col. Marston was in command of 
the regiment at Williamsburg, at Fair 
Oaks, during the seven days battles 


1Adjutant-General’s Report, 1866, 
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before Richmond, at Malvern Hill, 
and at Fredericksburg. In the win- 
ter of 1862-63, while active opera- 
tions were suspended, he returned to 
his seat in congress. 

When the regiment was embarking 
for the Peninsular campaign, Colonel 
Marston was ordered with his men to 
board the transport ** North Ameri- 
ca,” which was not only overcrowded, 
but evidently unsafe. Gen. Negley 
ordered another regiment to board the 
same vessel. To this Col. Marston 
objected, and gave orders for the 
Second to disembark if the others 
came aboard. For this he was placed 
under arrest. He was quickly re- 
leased, however, by order of General 
Hooker, and sustained in his course. 
Said the Colonel, at the time,—** I 
brought this regiment from New 
Hampshire to fight—not to be 
drowned !” 

There was but one mutiny in the 
regiment during the war. It hap- 
pened while they were at Camp Beau- 
fort. Company B had been armed 
at great expense, before leaving Con- 
cord, with Sharpe’s breech-loading 
rifles. It was considered too trouble- 
some by the War Department to issue 
two kinds of ammunition, and the 
company objected to the loss of their 
rifles. Col. Marston immediately in- 
terviewed the ruling powers at Wash- 
ington, and ever after they received 
the proper ammunition. 

While at Point Lookout a certain 
planter of the neighborhood, named 
Coan, came into camp and complained 
that about forty of his slaves had 
come within the Union lines. He 
asked assistance in forcing them to 
return to their quarters on his planta- 
tion. General Marston treated him 


courteously, but gave him no encour- 
agement. The negroes had left the 
plantation in the night, crossed to 
the Virginia side, and come into camp 
in the morning, claiming that they 
came from the neighborhood of Rich- 
mond. One of his old hands was ac- 
costed by the planter while at work 
on the wharf discharging a transport. 

‘* Why, Sam, how came you here?” 

**’Scuse me, sar, but I nebber seed 
you afore. I’m from ol’ Wirginny.” 

The planter could get none of his 
former slaves to recognize him, and 
he returned discomfited. 

He was like a father to the boys, 
who left so much at home, and who 
risked so much in the face of the 
enemy. To them he was the ‘** Old 
Man”—a term of endearment—al- 
though in the prime of life. Once he 
was summoned from his tent by a 
deputation: A spokesman, stepping 
forward, presented the colonel with a 
sword and accoutrements, to replace 
one that was of no further service. 
It was not a costly present, but ex- 
pressed the good-will of the soldiers 
under his command. Col. Marston 
could face a court and jury, the Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire, the Con- 
gress of the United States, and the 
batteries of the rebel army; but this 
was too much for him, and he turned 
away overcome with emotion. It is 
needless to say that he was popular 
with the volunteers under his com- 
mand. He was revered by them. 

The Colonel was not only kind to 
his soldiers, but cared for animals. 
Coming upon one of his men, nick- 
named ‘* Pug,” abusing a favorite 
horse of his, he ordered him back 
to his company with the remark,— 
‘**T’ll teach you not to abuse a horse 
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older than you are.” 
soft job. 

At Drury’s Bluff Gen. Marston was 
assigned to the command of a brig- 
ade which was intrenched in a very 
exposed position, where shot and 
shell were making sad havoc in their 
ranks. He was a stranger to his 
command, and he felt that they ought 
to get acquainted, for he saw signs 
of wavering. Stepping upon the par- 
apet, he walked leisurely along the 
whole front of the brigade, address- 
ing officers and men in his calm, re- 
assuring manner, and occasionally 
using his field-glass to examine the 
enemy’s position. 


‘* Pug” lost a 


When he stepped 
down to his position that command 
knew him. Not a man would leave 
his post until he received orders from 
his new commander. Gen. Marston 
never suffered any physical fear to 
disturb his soldierly judgment or his 
sense of duty. 

He was appointed brigadier-gen- 
eral in the fall of 1862, but did not 
accept the appointment till April, 
1863, when he was put in charge of a 
large camp of Confederate prisoners, 
in Maryland, in command of his own 
and two other New Hampshire regi- 
ments. A year later the command of 
a brigade of New York troops in the 
Eighteenth Corps was given him, and 
he took part in the assault at Drury’s 
Bluff. Thence his command was or- 
dered to Cold Harbor, and in the 
memorable conflict there his brigade 
in one half hour lost five hundred 
men. Subsequently he participated 
in the assault on the works at Peters- 
burg ; and then was directed by Gen. 
Grant to take charge of several posts 
on the James, where he remained 


1Hon. Charles H. Bell’s History of Exeter. 


until autumn, but, being attacked by 
chills and fever, from his long ex- 
posure in that miasmatic region, he 
was obliged to quit the army on sick 
leave. He was again elected to con- 
gress, in the succeeding March, and, 
after the fall of Richmond, resigned 
his commission of general. 

Gen. Marston’s military services 
are matter of history. Perhaps no 
higher commendation could be given 
him than that paid by a field officer 
of his old command. The Second 
Regiment, as is well known, made a 
distinguished record in the war. 
Major Cooper, in his report to the 
adjutant-general, -wrote this of its 
first commander: ‘* Whatever name 
or fame the regiment may possess, it 
is indebted for almost wholly to the 
untiring zeal and effort of Colonel, 
now General, Gilman Marston.” 
After the expiration of his third con- 
gressional term, Gen. Marston re- 
turned to Exeter, and resumed his 
law practice. ‘* Neither his political 
nor his military service had lessened 
his zeal or his industry in his profes- 
sion, and he has ever since had all 
the business that he cared for. Few 
of the principal causes arising in his 
section have been tried without his 
assistance, and he has often been 
summoned to other parts of the state 
to conduct important suits. 

‘* The people of Exeter have mani- 
fested their confidence in his ability 
and usefulness as a law-maker by 
continuing him for an unprecedented 
length of time as a representative in 
the state legislature, where his posi- 
tion and experience have given him 
an influence second to that of no 
other member.” * 


2 Hon. Charles H. Bell 
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Gen. Marston’s military experience 
was but an episode in his life, which 
served to bring to public notice cer- 
tain characteristics. His life’s work 
has been the study and practice of 
law. A personal friend thus writes 
of him: 

‘*Gen. Marston is a unique char- 
acter as g lawyer. I have never seen 
his like, and do not believe that there 
is another man living to-day who ap- 
proaches him in certain particulars 
which go to make up a great lawyer. 
He has a good record as a soldier 
and as a legislator, but as a lawyer, 
above anything else, he must and 
will command the respect and admi- 
ration of posterity. His career as a 
lawyer is a most wonderful one. Com- 
mencing, as he did, at a time when 
there were ‘ legal giants in the land,’ 
he at once became and was recog- 
nized as the peer of any one of them. 

‘Quitting the law at forty-nine, 
and going into the army, as he did, 
then engaging in politics for a time, 
in all occupying about ten years, he 
returned to Exeter with no legal busi- 
ness and no money. He was then 
about sixty years old—a time of life 
when most men find it impossible to 


build up again; but he resumed the 
practice of the law, regained his 
former clients, and got many new 
ones. To-day, in his seventy-eighth 
year, he is as vigorous and with a 
mind as clear and acute as it was 
when he left for the army twenty- 
seven years ago. 

‘*One point wherein most people 
make a mistake respecting the gener- 
al is in that they consider him an im- 
pulsive and a blunt man, with no pol- 
icy and no craft, whereas as a lawyer 
he is one of the most adroit and 
shrewd men in'the management of a 
cause that can be found. Much of 
his great success is due to the careful 
and wise management of his cases. 
While pretending to the enemy that 
he knows nothing of his positions and 
much less of his own, it always turns 
out that he knows more about both 
sides than anybody else in the case. 

‘* As a lawyer, the general deserves 
to be more fully and better considered 
than it is possible to do in a single 
short article.” 

In 1882 Dartmouth college con- 
ferred upon Gen. Marston the honor- 
ary degree of LL. D. 


ON LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE. 


By Mary H. WHEELER. 


My boat here is waiting. Come, friend, from the shore, 
And sit down beside me with hand to the oar ; 
One dip, and the frail tie we sunder, 
The land is behind us, the full moon before, 
And the water, clear water, here under. 
Away to the eastward where soft to the sand 
The lightly moved flood is inclining, 
See, on the bright level that rolls to the strand, 
How like liquid gold is its shining! 
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We pass near the point overshadowed by trees, 
And catch the low sound of a night-roving breeze 

Through boughs of the sombre pines creeping,— 
A soft, measured murmur that swells by degrees, 

Like voice of a child, that, while sleeping, 

In sweet, dreamy accents repeats an old rhyme, 

The cadence and rhythm unbroken, 

Though measures of silence recur in the time, 

And the words are half dreamed and half spoken. 
Now far on the level serenely we float : i 
Yon cloud near the moon moves along like our boat, 

From star on to star lightly gliding, 

As this on the water, a shadow, a mote, 

From island to island is riding. 

In moonlight like this all the solid earth seems 

A far away something unreal, 

Our cares and ambitions but troublesome dreams, 

And life itself only ideal. 


Sometimes, it is said, on a calm summer night 

A boat is seen gliding away there to right,— 
A boat with a sail gray as vapor, 

With nothing on board but a twinkling light, 
Like a star or a flickering taper. 

It comes but at midnight, and only, they say, 
When moonlight is pale on the water, 

Sailing out from the lowlands above yonder bay, 
And seeking this southerly quarter. 


They speak of it softly, as something to fear, 

Presaging disaster about to appear, 
And say it is freighted with sorrow, 

That the shade of Chocorua, hovering near, 
Will laugh at his foes on the morrow. 

But if the brave Red Man were sailing to-night, 
His white foes would all be forgiven, 

For how could he harbor dark hatred, in sight 
Of this water and moonlighted heaven ! 
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THE VERMONT CONTROVERSY. 


By Rev. Cuaries A. Downs, Lebanon, N. H. 


There seem to be two main pur- 
poses in these propositions,—one to 
make a state out of the grants on both 
sides of the Connecticut; the other 
to make a state out of New Hamp- 
shire as limited to the Masonian 
grant, and the whole of the New 
Hampshire grants. But there was 
undoubtedly a secret purpose in the 
minds of the chief actors underlying 
both propositions, and that purpose 
was that the capital of the state, how- 
ever constructed, should be somewhere 
on the Connecticut. Ira Allen, who 
says he was providentially (?) at the 
convention, writes ‘‘at or near the 
college.” 

The following papers show the at- 
titude of the people of Lebanon 
towards these propositions : 

** With Respect to the Question 
proposed by the Com"* Chosen at 
Cornish in Dec. Last (viz) whether 
the people on the Grants or in this 
town are willing that the State of 
New Hampshire should Extend their 
claim and jurisdiction over the whole 
of the Grants, N. H. at the same 
time submitting to Congress whether 
a New state shall be Established on 
the Grants—upon which motion we 
would observe 

** Ist that New Hampshire Never 
had any Right of Jurisdiction (Either 
by Charter or Compact) over the 
N. H. Grants (so called) therefore 
their attempting to Extend their ju- 
risdiction over any part of s Grants, 
without the free and full Consent of 
the inhabitants on s Grants is such 


a stretch of arbitrary power, as we 
Conceive to be incompatible with the 
Natural and Just Rights of a free 
people. 

“2nd And as the assembly of 
N. H. have not yet Determined to 
submit to Congress whether a N 
[new] state shall be Erected on the 
Grants or not, we think We Cannot 
Consistent with the principles held 
up to publick view by the Dessenting 
towns on s” Grants Consent that the 
State of N. H. should Extend their 
Jurisdiction over the whole or any 
part of s Grants—Yet, Neverthe- 
less 

‘*3dly if the state of N. H. are 
Desirous to Extend or set up their 
Claim over the whole of s”* Grants, 
in Opposition to the State of N 
York in order to Facillatate the Es- 
tablishment of a New State on s” 
Grants we are free to Concede there- 
to, or 

‘*4thly if the State of N. H. will 
agree with the people on s” Grants 
upon an Equitable plan of Govern- 
ment in which the Just and Natural 
Rights of the people shall be inviobly 
maintained & supported, we are on 
our part willing to unite with them 
and become one Entire State.” 


** Ata town meeting of the Legal 
inhabitants of the Town of Lebanon 
Holden May 24", 1779, was taken 
under Consideration the Questions 
Purposed in a hand bill Published by 
a comitee at Dresden Apr 23 1779 
and Resolved that the town Esteams 
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no Consideration as an Equivalent to 
the Privledg of an Equatable Repre- 
sentation—and not being favored 
with Gen. Bayleys Report are unable 
to pass any further Resolve upon said 
Question, it Being in our view for- 
eign from the Prinsapel object in 
view under our Present Dispute With 
New Hampshire it being farther from 
our intention to Coaless with any 
State without our Inviolable Wrights 
and Privileges are made first Certain 
and as to advise New Hampshire 
concerning extending jurisdiction— 
we look upon that to be a falacious 
Request—Calcalated to Bring the 
Good people on the Grants into a 
Perpetual unrepresented situation 
that may be fattall to our Wrights 
and Liberties.” 

According to the votes of the Con- 
vention, a proposal to New Hampshire 
was made in March, 1779, to extend 
her jurisdiction over the whole of the 
Grants on both sides of the river. 
The proposal met with ready accept- 
ance on the part of the assembly ; but 
in order to give time for due consid- 
eration, it was postponed till the next 
session. June 24, 1779, the assem- 
bly voted that they would lay claim 
to the whole of the New Hampshire 
Grants, so called, unless congress 
should erect Vermont into a separate 
state. At all events they would ex- 
ercise jurisdiction as far as Connecti- 
cut river. 

Of course this action on the part 
of New Hampshire created fresh 
alarm and anxiety on the part of 
Vermont. Her difficulties were still 
further complicated by the action of 
towns in the south-eastern portion of 
the state, who proposed to continue 
their allegiance to New York. 


Controversy. 


All these matters finally came be- 
fore congress for settlement. They 
appointed a committee to visit the 
disturbed region, and report. <A 
part of the committee came and 
made some inquiries, but seem not 
to have made any report. Congress 
heard, and considered, and delayed, 
and finally dismissed the whole sub- 
ject for a time, and left all parties in 
doubt and confusion. 

In July 16, 1779, a convention was 
called at Dresden (Dartmouth col- 
lege), at which the town was repre- 
sented by Nehemiah Estabrooks and 
Capt. Turner. What was done at 
that convention does not appear from 
any records. 

December 22, 1779, the town voted 
a tax of two hundred pounds to de- 
fray the expense of an agent or 
agents to represent the circumstan- 
ces of the people on the New Hamp- 
shire Grants before congress on the 
first of February, 1780. Congress 
failed to do anything to give relief to 
the people at that time, but later in 
the year gave good advice, cautioning 
the people against disorders, and en- 
joining patience till all parties were 
prepared for a hearing. September 
9 seems to have been appointed as a 
time for a final hearing. 

Meantime all parties were making 
appeals to congress, and new projects 
discussed. Among them was one 
from Dresden which seems to have 
been the birth-place of many projects, 
said to be the result of a convention 
held there. It is called the petition 
of the principal inhabitants on both 
sides of the Connecticut river, and is 
addressed to congress. It sets forth 
the desirability of annexing Canada 
to the United States, and represents 
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the project as feasible and not at all 
difficult. 

At the same convention Col. Ol- 
colt, of Norwich, Vt., was appointed 
agent to represent the people on both 
sides of Connecticut river, from 
Charlestown, upward. The senti- 
ment of the people in this region, 
on both sides of the river, at this 
time, seems to have been setting 
strongly towards union with New 
Hampshire. 

In September, congress took up 
these questions, and, as usual, de- 
layed any decision. All parties be- 
came impatient, nearly to despera- 
tion. Vermont was determined to 
maintain her independence and secure 
a recognition. Since all previous ar- 
guments had failed, a new move of 
diplomacy was made. She began to 
coquette with the British authorities, 
intimating that, as no place could be 
found for her in the Union, she might 
cast in her lot with her former sov- 
ereign. Itis not easy to determine 
how far these intrigues were carried, 
but certainly to the very verge of dis- 
cretion. They awakened the gravest 
suspicions of fidelity on the part of 
the Americans, and created great 
alarm. The British authorities were 
led on with confident hopes of regain- 
ing that important territory. They 
made liberal offers, were careful to 
treat all captives with great kindness, 
frequently sending them back to their 
homes to speak the praises of their 
lenity. There is little doubt that 
those raids of Indians and others, 
at this time, which made it neces- 
sary for Lebanon and the other towns 
to employ so many scouts, were an- 
other part of their policy. They de- 
signed to keep the inhabitants in such 


a state of anxiety and alarm, to put 
them to so much trouble and expense 
in guarding themselves, as to discour- 
age and weary them, and lead them 
to conclude that it would be best for 
them to make peace with their ene- 
mies, and so gain opportunity to care 
for their fields and homes. There 
is no doubt but that the Allens were 
the leaders in these negotiations. 

To complicate matters still more, 
another movement was made to form 
a new state, originating this time in 
the southern portion of the grants 
on both sides of the river. After 
several preliminary meetings, a gen- 
eral convention of towns on both 
sides of the river was called, at 
Charlestown, in January, 1781. 

This town voted, December 25, 
1780, to accept of the motion made 
by the county of Cheshire. Voted, 
that Lieut. Elihu Hyde be a Delegate 
to attend the convention at Charles- 
town January next. 

The convention assembled at 
Charlestown, January 16, 1781. 
Forty-three towns from both sides 
of the river were represented. All 
the parties interested sent agents to 
watch, guide, and control affairs, if 
possible, in their own interest. Alarge 
and able committee was appointed to 
prepare the business of the conven- 
tion. That committee reported, Jan- 
uary 17, in favor of a union of all the 
towns on the grants with the state of 
New Hampshire, a result which was 
expected from the tone of the prelim- 
inary meetings. ‘The agents of New 
Hampshire ‘* were much pleased with 
their success, and well enjoyed the 
night.” The agents of New York 
were in no wise downcast, for it is 
suspected that there was a secret un- 
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derstanding between New Hampshire 
and New York that they would share 
the territory of Vermont between 
them, making the ridge of the Green 
Mountains the boundary of the two 
states. 

But Vermont? It is manifest that 
this measure, if consummated, would 
be fatal to her interests. She could 
not afford to lose so many towns on 
her own side of the Connecticut. It 
was probable that many more towns 
would be persuaded to join the move- 
ment. Thus shorn of so much of her 
domain, she could present her claims 
to congress with little hope of recog- 
nition as an independent state. But 
what can be done to arrest the move- 
ment, or to tarn it in her favor? It 
seems a hopeless task. But one of 
her ablest sons is present at that con- 
vention, watching with eagle eves its 
proceedings. He has come prepared 
for all emergencies, for he has the 
certificate of a delegate in his pocket, 
though he has not presented it. His 
skill has never forsaken him; ‘he 
never loses heart. He is equal to the 
crisis in the fate of his beloved state. 
He inspires a motion that the report 
shall ** be recommitted, to be correct- 
ed and fitted for the press, as it would 
be a matter of public notoriety ” and 
of great importance. The report is 
recommitted, and Ira Allen does not 
sleep much that night. What argu- 
ments he uses, what considerations 
he presents, what motives he presses, 
cannot now be known. But when, 
the next morning, January 19, at 10 
o’clock, the report of the committee, 
** corrected and prepared for the 
press,” is presented, behold, Ver- 
mont is substituted for New Hamp- 
shire, and union with the first state 
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instead of the latter state, is recom- 
mended! The report is adopted by a 
large majority, eleven delegates from 
eight towns east of the Connecticut, 
most of them members of the New 
Hampshire assembly, dissenting and 
protesting. 

The secret of this marvellous change 
of front is undoubtedly this: Certain 
prominent men in that convention 
had never abandoned the scheme of 
the capital of a state somewhere on 
the Connecticut river. When they 
planned for a union with New Hamp- 
shire, they thought that they would 
so far extend her territory westward 
as to bring its centre to the Connect- 
icut. Just then a suggestion is made 
to them that Vermont is willing to 
claim jurisdiction up to the line of 
Mason’s Grant. That suggestion is 
made by Ira Allen. It is now a ques- 
tion of probabilities of the realization 
of their favorite scheme. New Hamp- 
shire has a capital already. Vermont 
has none, but is migratory. The 
large numerical majority of popula- 
tion in New Hampshire is in the east- 
ern portion of the state, and they 
would resist the removal of the seat 
of government so far to the west. 
Vermont has no concentrated popula- 
tion: it is more numerous in the Con- 
necticut valley than elsewhere. The 
balance of probabilities is with Ver- 
mont, and with her they would cast 
their lot. 

Before the convention adjourned, 
they appointed a committee to treat 
with the Vermont assembly and ar- 
range for a union, and then adjourn- 
ed to meet at Cornish, N. H., Feb. 
8, 1781, opposite to Windsor, Vt., 
where the assembly would be in ses- 
sion. 
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Feb. 10, 1781, Col. Elisha Payne 
presented to the Vermont assembly 
the request of the towns represented 
in the convention at Charlestown— 
Cornish to be received 
that state. The assembly pre- 
pared the way for their reception by 
resolving that ‘‘ in order to quiet the 
disturbances on the two sides of the 
river [Connecticut], and the better to 
enable the inhabitants on the two 
of the river to defend their 
frontier, the legislature of this state 
do lay a jurisdictional claim to all the 
lands, whatever, east of Connecticut 
north of Massachusetts, west 
of the Mason line, and south of lati- 
tude 45°, and that they do not exer- 
cise jurisdiction for the time being.” 
The latter is a saving clause, looking 


into union 


with 


sides 


river, 


cautiously to future contingencies. 
The terms of union were mutually 
agreed upon and confirmed February 
22,1781. By these terms the towns 
were to be received whenever they, 
by a majority vote, accepted them. 
**At a town-meeting held March 
13, 1781, The Articles of 
Union, Agreed upon By the Assem- 
bly Com* of the State of Vermont 
& the Com“ of Convention from the 
County of Cheshire and Grafton &c 


several 


being Read in s’d meeting was agreed 
to, Nem. Con. & Voted that Col. 
Elisha Payne and Lieut. Elihu Hyde 
Represent the town of Lebanon in 
the Assembly of Vermont to be Hold- 
en in Windsor the first Wednesday 
in April next.” 

Col. Payne had from the beginning 
been a leader in all these affairs, be- 
ing a resident of Cardigan (Orange) 
until this time, when he came to East 
Lebanon, ,and built extensive mills 
there. 
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The following towns were formally 
admitted to union with Vermont at 
the session of the assembly at Wind- 
sor in April: Acworth, Alstead, Car- 
digan, Charlestown, Chesterfield, 
Claremont, Cornish, Croydon, Dres- 
den, Enfield, Gilsum, Grafton, Gun- 
thwaite, Hanover, Haverhill, Hinsdale, 
Landaff, Lebanon, Lempster, Lyman, 
Lyme, Marlow, Morristown, Bath, 
New Grantham, Newport, New Stam- 
ford, Orford, Piermont, Plainfield, 
Richmond, Saville, Surrey, Walpole, 
Westmoreland. 

But the designed ‘* to 
quiet the disturbances on the two 
sides of the Connecticut river” 
sulted in anything but quiet. 


measure 


re- 
New 
Hampshire did not see ber domain 
rent from her without vigorous pro- 
tests and action. In many of the 
towns there was a strong minority, 
who still clung to their former alle- 
giance. As each state claimed juris- 
diction over the same territory by the 
appointment of officers, institution of 
courts, and levying of taxes, colli- 
sions of a serious nature were inevit- 
able. Vermont took possession of the 
records of the court of common pleas 
at Keene. New Hampshire protested 
and resisted. New Hampshire officers 
were arrested by Vermont officers, 
and each was rescued by mobs of 
his friends. Vermont was charged 
with exchanging British soldiers tak- 
en in arms for private citizens. New 
Hampshire complained that in her 
dismembered condition she could not 
comply with the requisitions of con- 
gress for soldiers and provisions. 
The minority complained that they 
were not allowed to express their 
sentiments at the polls, if in favor of 
New Hampshire. 


Some were threat- 
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ened and insulted, and forced to 
leave their homes and _ possessions 
because of their fidelity to New 
Hampshire. New Hampshire ordered 
the arrest of any person who took 
office under Vermont. Vermont im- 
prisoned a New Hampshire sheriff. 
New Hampshire imprisoned a Ver- 
mont 
dered out the militia to release her 
sheriff. Vermont gave orders to 
Elisha Payne, as major-general of 
her forces, to call out her militia, 
and to resist force by force. Let- 
ters of remonstrance, protests, and 
threats passed between the governors. 
Affairs were in as disturbed a condi- 
tion as can well be imagined, and 
could not continue so without injury 
to the parties concerned and to the 
whole country. 

While some of these collisions were 
of a serious nature and threatened 
bloodshed, others assumed a comical 
aspect, as in the following detailed 
experience of Col. Hale, a New 
Hampshire officer. He had arrested 
a certain "Squire Giles, who was res- 
cued by the people at Charlestown. 
The sheriff shall tell the story in his 
own way: ‘* They soon after held a 
Consultation for Taking and Carry- 
ing me to Bennington, but fearing 
that would not so well sute, they 
sent me their Judas to advise me as 
a frind to make my escape immedi- 
ately to avoid Going to Bennington. 
I gave for Answer, if that was their 
intention I would Tarry all night. 
But in the morning I had a second 
message that they would be Ready 
I gave for 
time 


sheriff. New Hampshire or- 


for me in half an hower. 


Answer, that that would be 
enough for me to take breakfast— 


which I then called for—and after 
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breakfast I had another message that 
if I did not make my Escape they 
would Catch me before I got three 
miles, for which I should be very 
sorry. I gave for answer that I 
should have the less way to come 
back—but that if I was not molisted 
I ment to set out for hom son, but 
finding that all their stratigems would 
not Prevent my Taking breakfast and 
leaving the Town in an open and 
Publick manner they then Rallied all 
their forces that was Near at hand to 
the amount of about forty men and a 
Pretended deputy Sheriff at their 
head; but for a frant Gard they 
Raised some of their most abeelist 
women and set forward with 
men dressed in Women’s apparill 
which had the good Luck to take me 
Prisoner, put me aboard one of their 
slays and filled the same with some 
of their principal women and drove 
off nine miles to Williams tavern in 
Warlpole, the main body following 
after with acclimations of Joy—where 
they Regailed themselves—and then 
set me at liberty nothing duubting 
but that they had entirely subdued 
New Hampshire!” Prov. Papers, 
vol. x, pp. 481, 482. 

Meanwhile all parties professed 
their willingness to submit to con- 
gress all matters in dispute between 
them. Congress took up the matter, 
appointed committees to investigate 
and report, discussed and delayed, 
balanced between opposing interests. 
By August 20, 1781, it had proceed- 
ed so far as to declare by resolution 
that before they could recognize Ver- 
mont as a state they must ‘** explicit- 
ly relinquish all demands of land and 
jurisdiction on the east side of Con- 
necticut river, and on the west side 


some 
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of a line drawn twenty miles east- 
ward of Hudson river to Lake Cham- 
plain.” 

The Vermont Assembly, sitting at 
Charlestown, Oct. 19, 1781, declares 
that they were determined ** to remain 
firm in the principles on which they 
first assumed government, and to 
hold the articles of union inviolate, 
that they would not submit the ques- 
tion of their independence to the ar- 
bitrament of any power whatever ; 
but they were willing at present to 
refer the question of their jurisdic- 
tional boundary to commissioners 
mutually chosen, and when they 
should be admitted into the American 
Union they would submit any such 
disputes to Congress.” 

The matter still lingered in con- 
gress, when early in January, 1782, 
Gen. Washington was prevailed upon 
to write a letter, unofficially, to Gov. 
Chittenden, of Vermont. In that 
letter Washington recommends a 
compliance with the requirements of 
congress in abandoning all territory 
east of the Connecticut and west of a 
line twenty miles east of the Hudson ; 
that only on that condition is there 
any prospect that the state will be re- 
ceived into the Union. He appeuls 
strongly to their patriotism not to 
embarrass the United States in their 
struggle for independence, burdened 
already to the utmost, and finally in- 
timates the disagreeable necessity of 
coercion on the part of congress 
should the state continue to maintain 
their attitude towards the 
states. 

This advice was well received on 
the part of Vermont, and was effec- 
tual in composing the disputes about 
boundaries. 


other 
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On the 19th of February, 1782, the 
Vermont Assembly being in session 
at Bennington, the whole matter of 
boundaries came up for consideration. 
Among other papers this letter of 
Washington was read, having evi- 
dently a strong influence on their 
minds. On the 20th February the 
Assembly, being in committee of the 
whole,— 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
committee, congress, in their resolutions 
of the 7th and 20th of August last, in 
guaranteeing to the respective states of 
New York and New Hampshire all territo- 
ry without certain limits therein express- 
ed, have eventually determined the boun- 
daries of this state. 


And they voted to relinquish the 
claims to the territory therein men- 
tioned. This action of Vermont vir- 
tually ended the great controversy so 
far as boundaries were concerned. 

But the towns on the east of the 
Connecticut must be disposed of. 
Vermont did not hesitate ; the union 
was dissolved in the absence of the 
members from the east side of the 
river. Dr. Belknap says, with admir- 
able naiveté, ‘* that when these mem- 
bers arrived and found themselves 
excluded from a seat in the Assem- 
bly, they took their leave with some 
expressions of bitterness.” 

Very likely that was the case: they 
certainly had some provocations for 
such expressions. 

Probably Vermont was never very 
sincere in this union. Rather than 
lose her own towns in the movement 
towards New Hampshire, and see all 
her hopes of recognition as a sover- 
eign state blasted, she consented to 
receive them, with more diplomacy 
than cordiality. Probably ‘* honest’ 
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Deacon Moses Robertson of Benning- 
ton unconsciously revealed the true 
feeling of many in Vermont when he 
said to Gen. Folsom and others, in an 
attempt to compose the dispute be- 
tween the two states, ** We never had 
it in view to take the east side of the 
river—only to get rid of them the 
first opportunity.” 

On the other hand, there is as little 
doubt that New York and 
Hampshire were secretly opposed to 
the recognition of Vermont as a state ; 
that while they were intent in keep- 


New 


ing their own domains from being 
absorbed by her, they were quietly 
obstructing 
hope 


her recognition in the 
that they might eventually 
divide her territory between them. 

Vermont had to wait till February, 
1791, before she was admitted to the 
Union. 

This sudden recession of Vermont 
from union with the towns on the east 
side of the Connecticut left those 
towns in a sad condition. They had 
made many sacrifices and been at 
much expense to secure this union. 
They hoped for peace and prosperity 
under it. To be thus summarily dis- 
missed from it while the echoes of the 
most solemn pledges of fidelity on 
her part had scarcely died away was 
a sad blow to their expectations. 
With the burdens of the war pressing 
heavily upon them, with the distrac- 
tions of a disputed jurisdiction, they 
had hitherto had little time and 
strength to devote to their own im- 
provements in the surrounding wil- 
derness. They hoped by this union 
to be released from one of these 
sources of trouble, but they are sud- 
denly thrust back into their ‘* state 
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of nature,” with nothing but their 
town organizations to rely upon for 
peace and order. They had rejected 
the rule of New Hampshire, for good 
Pride, if 
nothing more, would make it difficult 
for them to return to that state. 
There was nothing left for them but 
to wait and watch, taking their stand 
upon their town organization. 


reasons, as they thought. 


It is necessary in a complete histo- 
ry of the town to notice their action 
when they were without any state 
connections. Of course it was neces- 
sary to have certain officers besides 
their usual town officers. They there- 
fore appointed their own justices of 
the peace. Many of the duties of 
courts they committed to their Com- 
mittee of Safety. They voted that 
this committee should take acknowl- 
edgments of deeds. 

It was necessary that they should 
have laws to in their 


govern them 


daily transactions. They had reject- 
ed New Hampshire and her laws ; Ver- 
mont had rejected them. They nat- 
urally turned to a code with which 
most of them were familiar, 
which had smell of bitterness 
about it—the laws of the state which 
held their well remembered homes. 
Voted March 14, 1780, that the ex- 
ecutive authorities of the town shall 
proceed in their several departments 
to pursue and conform themselves to 
the rules prescribed in the laws of 
Connecticut, especially in those acts 
that more immediately refer to the 
preservation of the peace and good 
order of the towns,” &c. 

Against this action of the town the 
following protest was sent to the 
authorities of New Hampshire : 


and 
no 
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State of New Hampshire, 
County of Grafton, 
March 31 1780 
We, the subscribers, inhabitants of the 
town of Lebanon, who hold ourselves in 
duty bound to be league subjects of the 
state of New Hampshire, do hereby pub- 
lickly remonstrate and protest against the 
illegal proceedings of the town of Lebanon 
viz: the town voting to pay no regard to 
the authority of the state of New Hamp- 
shire, and that they would yield no obe- 
dience to any precepts sent them from the 
authority of said state for raising men for 
the defence of the United States, or any 
otherwise 
The town enacting laws in town meeting 
repugnant to the laws of the state and 
adopting the laws of Connecticut to gov. 
ern themselves in open violation of the 
authority of the state of New Hampshire. 
Although they have unanimously acknowl- 
edged themselves under the jurisdiction of 
the state of New Hampshire by voluntarily 
confederating with said state, and the 
town, under pretense of authority, in a 
high-handed manner frequently stop men 
in the highway, rob them of their property 
even when they have a certifficate from 
proper authority to pass unmolested, and 
stopping up the public highway by felling 
trees acrost the path so as to render it 
impracticable for travilers to pass, whereby 
travilers have been much injured and to 
the disgrace of the town And many other 
illegal proceedings inconsistant in them- 
selves and injurious to the publick peace of 
the neighbouring towns. 
To be communicated to the house forth- 
with 
Saml Bailey Phin. Wright 
James Fuller Jabez Baldwin 
W®™ Downer Joel Kilbourn 
Joseph Tilden Jun Charles Hill 
Samuel Millington James Jones 
W® Wakefield (Jun. W™ Downer Jun 
Nath. Hall Jun. Elezer Robinson 
Jesse Heath Solomon Millington 
Ebenezer Bliss Gideon Baker 
John Gray 
—State Papers. 
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From this it is apparent that there 
was not entire unanimity in the pro- 
ceedings of the people; that New 
Hampshire had a portion of the in- 
habitants who continued loyal to the 
state. 

Money was needed for public pur- 
poses,—for building roads and 
bridges, for the support of schools, 
for raising soldiers for the public de- 
fence. Often they were at their wits’ 
end to know how to assess the neces- 
sary taxes, and still more puzzled 
how to collect them, since there was 
no authority back of their own upon 
which they could rely. Of course 
there were some disposed to take 
advantage of this state of things, 
and refused to pay their taxes and 
their debts. But they found means 
to enforce their payment. And yet 
we find them instructing their officers 
to exempt any who had placed them- 
selves under the protection of the 
state of New Hampshire. 

Let it be kept in mind that all these 
burdens of taxation for so many pur- 
poses were to be met by a depreciated 
currency, whose value was scarcely 
the same for two successive months. 
It was a hard problem how much 
money to raise in such a currency to 
meet their obligation, and they were 
obliged to make a bushel of wheat 
their standard. Much of the time 
they could raise no money that had 
any fixed value, and were obliged to 
receive their dues in grain and provi- 
sions. 

Men who, under such circumstan- 
ces, could fight such sturdy battles 
for their preference for state affilia- 
tion, who could continually raise and 
equip men for their defence, are 
worthy of all praise and honor. One 
other thing should be set down to 
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their credit. However defiant they 
were of state authority, whatever 
‘* expressions of bitterness ” they ut- 
tered at their betrayals by Vermont, 
they were always loyal to congress. 
They heeded every command, they 
yielded to every requisition, which 
came to them from that sacred source. 

The following letter, addressed to 
Col. Chase, indicates the 
which they held: 


position 


Lebanon New Hampshire Grants 
July 7 1780 
Sir As this Town hath been Repeatedly 

Called Together on account of orders Rec'd 
from you for scouting and other service, 
&c we haveing Collected the Sentiments of 
the Town with Regard to Raising men to 
stand thus: that they acknowledge subor- 
dination to you as a Colo. of their own 
Choice and ever will obey you as such. 
But at the same time, think to obey you as 
haveing an authorative Power from the 
State of New Hampshire is Derogative to 
the Birth Rite of Englishmen, it Being a 
Tax Laid on us for men without being 
Represented &c. Sir, we wish fore the 
future you would Be Pleased To send a 
Request To us. We shall own the Power 
we Committed to you We mean not to 
Sett up an Allter in Diffiance To the Public 
Cause, & be Please, sir, to excuse our sim- 
plicity and Except this with our Sincere 
obedience from your Humble Servants. 

Simeon Peck 

Theop. Huntington Selectmen 

Nath’l Storrs 


To Colo. Jona. Chase, Cornish 

It was difficult in such circumstan- 
ces to preserve peace and order. 
Some there would be, ready to take 
advantage of the lack of organized 
courts and state authority to punish 
offences. ‘* Tippling houses,” I[ 
judge, gave the fathers a great deal 
of trouble, from the frequent mention 
of them upon the records, and ordi- 
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nances passed to regulate them. Yet, 
through their Committee of Safety 
they were able to control the disor- 
derly elements. The people were de- 
termined to sustain their committees, 
and did sustain them, and there was 
very little serious disorder. 

Having no place of records, they 
experienced great inconvenience in 
the preservation of their deeds and 
other papers. Early in the war, one 
Fenton, the probate officer for Graf- 
ton, whose letter to the people of 
Grafton county has already been 
given, was suspected, probably with 
just cause, of too much friendship 
towards the king. The demonstra- 
tions against him were so violent that 
he fled from his home, leaving the 
important papers in his office in great 
disorder. Many of them were either 
carried away or destroyed, causing 
great perplexity and trouble among 
the people. 

An old deed from Jane Hill, widow 
of Charles Hill, alludes to this event, 
reciting in a preamble: ‘* & as said 
will was Lodged in the Judge of Pro- 
bate of wills Office, by said Judge’s 
order (viz John Fenton Esq.), who 
has absconded himself and carried 
off or mislaid said will, so that it can- 
not be found, by reason of which the 
afore said estate has not yet been 
settled and there are several creditors 
who have demands on said estate, 
who want to have their accompts set- 
tled; in order for which is an abso- 
lute necessity of disposing of some 
of said lands to answer the just de- 
mands of said creditors, wherefore 
she, the said Jane as the sole Execu- 
tor of the said last will and testa- 
ment,” &c. 

The earlier deeds were recorded in 
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the town, the acknowledgment being 
taken sometimes by a justice of the 
peace and sometimes by the Com- 
mittee of Safety. Among those by 
whom these acknowledgments were 


taken, are the following: John 
Wheatley, J. P., Nehemiah Esta- 


brooks, Chairman of Committee of 
Safety. Francis Smith, J. P., Plain- 
field, O. Willard, one of his majes- 
ty’s justices of the peace for Cumber- 
land county, Province of New York, 
Vermont, Bela Turner, J. P., Beza 
Woodward, Dresden, Peter Olcott, 
Assistant, Dresden, Elihu Hyde, J. 
P., Eleazar Wheelock, J. P. Many 
of them are destitute of any acknowl- 
edgment. A large number were made 
and executed in Connecticut. 

It is amusing to read the headings 
of these acknowledgments, showing 
as they do the changes in the connec- 
tions of the town. State of New 
Hampsbire, Grafton County, Leba- 
non ; Province of N.H., Grafton Coun- 
ty, Lebanon, on the New Hampshire 
Grants; State of Vermont, Lebanon ; 
State of Vermont on the Grants east 
of Connecticut River; State of Ver- 
mont, territory east of Connecticut 
River; State of Vermont, Windsor 
County, Lebanon. One officer, deter- 
mined to be right one way or the 
other, writes Lebanon, State of Ver- 
mont alias New Hampshire. 

The following incident belongs to 
this period, and shows the spirit of 
the people towards those who sought 
to take any advantage of the peculiar 
condition of things when they had 
no state connection. A certain man 
had misappropriated some articles of 
property. Though often requested 
to return them, or pay for them, 
he refused to do either, relying upon 
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the fact that there was no authority 
to compel either restoration or pay- 
ment. In the middle of the night his 
dwelling was entered by persons to 
him unknown, inasmuch as they were 
disguised, who took him out of doors 
and requested him to make restitution 
of certain property. He declined to 
do so. They were prepared for such 
arefusal. They set him on a horse 
of excessively lean anatomy, and pro- 
posed to take him to Charlestown 
jail. He still refused. They set out 
towards the Connecticut river, blow- 
ing horns and conchs. in a 
on the river road 
were taking their 
rest. The noise of the horns and 
conchs awoke the wife. In the con- 
fusion of her mind before she was 
fairly awake, the first thing she 
thought of was the trumpet of the 
angel summoning the world to judg- 
ment. With vigorous thumps upon 
the ribs of her unconscious spouse, 
she exclaimed, ‘* Husband ! husband ! 
wake up and put on a clean sbirt, for 
the day of judgment has come!” 
The culprit, finally convinced that 
‘honesty was the best policy ” for 
one in his situation, agreed to do 
what was just, and was returned to 
his house. 

The above is the traditionary ac- 
count of the affair. The following, 
recently found among the state pa- 
pers, is a formal representation of the 
same affair to the state authorities : 


Now 
humble dwelling 
a married couple 


Lebanon, N. H. July 27 1779. 


To the Hon Mesheck Weare and the 
Hon»? Council of the State of New Hamp- 
shire—Gentlemen 

Your petitioners desire to inform your 
honors of a late disturbance in this town 
against all Law, both Humane and divine, 
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and in defiance of the authority of the 
State. A number of men went to the 
dwelling house of Mr. James Jones in the 
evening of the 22¢ inst. and by force and 
violence took him from his bed and bound 
him on a horse with his face to the horse's 
tail, and he was obliged to ride in that 
manner four or five miles to a tavern, they 
following him with bells, horns &c. at the 
tavern they abused him in a most shocking 
manner with words and blows, then re- 
turned about half a mile, and made a halt 
and abused him as before, even threatening 
with death till he was obliged to comply 
with their unreasonable demands Your pe- 
titioners are very much threatened if we 
say anything against such unreasonable 
conduct, therefore we pray your honors to 
take the matter into consideration, and 
afford us such assistance as your wisdom 
shall think best. 

Jesse Heath 

Samuel Bailey 

Charles Hill. 


For some time after the dissolution 
of the union with Vermont, the town 
remained independent. They were 
not ready to return to their allegi- 
ance with New Hampshire,—not until 
they could make acceptable terms 
with that state. 

Aug 12 1782. Query whether they 
will raise the nine men sent for by 
the State of New Hampshire to join 
the Continental Army? Resolv’d in 
the Negative 

Whether they will raise one man 
for the Defence of the Frontiers to 
serve as a soldier till Nov. next? 
Resolv’d in the Negative 

Whether they will Raise the sum of 
£914-13-4 Demanded by the State of 
New Hampshire? 
Negative 

Whether they will choose one or 
two men to sit in Convention at Con- 
cord in the aforesaid State to assist 


Resolved in the 
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in forming a constitution for s’d State 
of New Hampshire? 
Affirmative 

Chose John Wheatley to Represent 
the town of Lebanon in s’d Conven- 
tion for the purpose aforesaid 

The sum demanded by New Hamp- 
shire was arrears of taxes. This 
they declined to pay, on the ground 
that they did not belong to that state, 
and also because all this time they 
had been raising and paying soldiers 
at their own expense. 

They were willing, however, to 
send a delegate to the Convention for 
forming a new constitution, because 
some of the provisions of the consti- 
tution under which the state had 
been acting since the Revolution was 
one of the * grievances” which had 
first alienated them from New Hamp- 
shire. If things could be made better 
for them, they were willing to “assist.” 

But apparently affairs did not pro- 
ceed to suit them, for at a meeting, 
September 24, 1782, they voted to 
recall their representative, chosen to 
represent the town in convention at 
Concord in the state of New Hamp- 
shire. Ten days later they reconsid- 
ered this last vote. 

By November the town had re- 
ceived the constitution and appointed 
a committee to examine and report 
upon it. November 26, 1782, they 
voted to recall their representative 
from the convention, the proposed 
constitution not appearing satisfac- 
tory to them. 

The town, after many delays, after 
conventions of other towns held at 
Hanover, after sending agents to the 
assembly, after remonstrances and pe- 
titions, finally took its place as a town 
in the state of New Hampshire. 


Resolved in ye 
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THE BULOW PLANTATION. 


Cuapter IX. 


After Shepard had left the boat, 
Tristan and Homer, resuming their 
oars,—having muffled the row-locks,— 
exerted their best muscle in long, 
steady strokes, and propelled the light 
craft swiftly over the waters of the 
winding stream. Mile after mile they 
left behind, and at length came to the 
outlet of Smith’s creek. A grove of 
tall palmettos surrounded the junc- 
tion of the creeks, rendering still 
more obscure the watery path. Tris- 
tan had often before, in happier mo- 
ments, traversed it, and under his 
guidance the boat was soon in Smith’s 
creek, environed by the open marsh. 
As they approached the bridge they 
once more resumed their oars as pad- 
dies, and silently glided under its 
friendly shadow. 

While waiting for the appearance 
of the old hunter, the party were 
deeply impressed by the solemnity of 
their surroundings. The silent forest 
in their rear, the wide expanse of 
marsh in front of them, the distant 
roar of the surf on the beach, and 
the imminent danger from the Indians 
they had left behind but had again 
approached, kept them in silence for 
along time. At length a whispered 
conversation began by Helen’s re- 
mark : 

‘**Do you think that my father can 
hold the sugar-house against the In- 
dians?” 

**Oh, yes,” answered Homer, 
‘*with the force he has he can hold 
the fortress against every Indian in 
Florida.” 


‘*But for my carelessness, Clarence, 


I might be with him now, and not 
have led you and Signor Hernandez 
and Isabella into so much danger!” 

‘*You have no reason to regret 
your actions save in the result,” said 
Tristan. ‘‘ I certainly anticipated no 
danger from your short stroll. Did 
you, Capt. Homer?” 

‘*Of course not, or I should not 
have gone after game. My place 
was by the side of my relatives and 
friends.” 

** We heard your alarm,” said Isa- - 
bella, ‘* but the Indians were all about 
us. I screamed, partly from alarm 
and partly to warn the garrison!” 

‘** No one could help it, I am sure,” 
remarked Helen, ‘‘ to see those fierce 
looking men spring from the very 
ground close by one! I did not ex- 
pect to live a minute.” 

‘*But how did you escape those 
warriors whom I saw dashing over 
the causeway towards you?” asked 
Isabella. 

Homer related his adventures up to 
the time when he rejoined his friends. 

‘*T cannot blame the old hunter 
for his animosity to the Indians,” 
said Tristan, as Homer repeated the 
sketch of Shepard’s life as he had re- 
ceived it, ** but I do not understand 
why he wishes us to go in this direc- 
tion, instead of keeping down the 
Halifax river to New Smyrna.” 

‘*T do not know his reason, but he 
has one,” replied Homer; ‘ every- 
thing he does seems directed by a 
reason that is almost instinct.” 

** Well, he will be here soon, and I 
think we should keep perfectly quiet 
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now, for we may attract some one to 
us whom we do not care to meet,” 
said Tristan. 

So they fell into a long silence. 
Presently the quick, cat-like tread of 
many feet overhead sent the blood 
back to their hearts, for they knew a 
party of Indians were hurrying over. 
The sound was as quickly lost, and 
they felt a respite for a moment. 
Soon another step was on the bridge, 
and in a moment a dark form dropped 
from the bridge into the water at 
their side. 

** It is all right,” he whispered, and 
climbing aboard, Shepard took one of 
the oars. 

** We must burry up,” he continued, 
and reach my cabin before daylight, 
if possible.” 

An hour’s swift, steady paddling 
under the shadow of the heavy woods 
on their left brought them to the lake 
at the haul-over, near where Homer 
had first encountered the hermit hun- 
ter. Passing across this, their guide 
directed the boat into the run where 
his dug-out was sunken, and assisted 
the ladies on to the fallen log, Tristan 
and Homer following. He requested 
them to remain until his return, and 
pushed his boat back into the creek. 

After an absence of some duration, 
he appeared wading up the centre of 
the run, with the water to his waist, 
and, stepping on the log, led the way 
toward his cabin just as the daylight 
began to lighten the eastern sky. 

‘“*Tf you should happen to meet a 
bear on this track, you need not fire 
or be startled, for he is a friend of 
mine: I raised him from acub. He 
goes to the run at this time for clear 
water.” 


A moment later a large black bear 
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came toward them, sniffed at the legs 
of the hunter, whom he did not seem 
to recognize at first, and then passed 
by the party on bis way to the stream. 

**That bear,” continued Shepard, 
‘¢is the humanest kind of a friend. 
I keep him tame by kindness, but 
do n’t allow too much familiarity. I 
will tell you more about him when we 
get to my den.” 

They came soon to the swamp, and 
as there was but a few inches of water 
the ladies declined any assistance, 
and, wading bravely through, they 
came to the hummock. 

**Here you will be safe, I think, 
from the pursuit of the Indians, as 
we have left no trail after us to guide 
them. My bear track is the only 
approach to this retreat I ever use 
from the creek or from the pine bar- 
ren. The bear will return shortly, 
and I can use him if any savages 
come spying in this direction. I ex- 
pected your arrival here yesterday, 
and prepared bread and meat for you 
and some cold coffee. After you 
breakfast, I think you had better get 
all the sleep you can, for we shall 
take a long tramp to-night.” 

The cabin they now entered might 
as well have been called a den asa 
house, for it was very small and low, 
about one half of the interior height 
being under ground. The exterior 
wall consisted of four or five courses 
of palmetto logs; the roof was shin- 
gled with long slabs of split-pine. A 
bed in one corner, raised a little above 
the flooring, served the hunter as a 
place of rest. It looked very tempt- 
ing to the ladies, although covered 
with rough army blankets, for the 
two nights and one day of excitement 
had greatly wearied them. 
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After a frugal meal, the ladies were 
glad to accept the rude hospitality 
offered them, and were soon lost in 
the forgetfulness of sleep. Weari- 
ness, or sympathy with their lady 
companions, soon induced the gentle- 
men to follow their example, espec- 
ially when Shepard threw on the 
flooring a couple of buck-skins and 
some rolls of otter-skins for pillows, 
and invited them to sleep. 

‘‘If there is any cause,” he said, 
‘*]T will give you notice. I do not 
anticipate any, or I would not let you 
remain here.” 

So the four tired, exhausted wan- 
derers were for a time forgetful of 
alarms, escapes, and pursuits, Indi- 
ans, and all other troubles, while the 
sleep of innocence and good diges- 
tion refreshed their minds and bodies. 


Taking an author’s privilege, we 
will leave the cabin and return to the 
castle, just as the sun is rising above 
the tree-tops. 

During the latter part of the night 
the Indians had been prowling about 
the fortress, but as no attack was 
anticipated, the order was given not 
to fire unless provoked, and although 
every man remained at his place in 
the castle, not a shot was fired. An 
armed armistice seemed to be tacitly 
understood and respected. With the 
morning light not a trace of a dead 
or wounded Indian could be seen. 

The party in the hall were assem- 
bled at breakfast, sad at the absence 
of their four friends, yet rejoicing at 
the result of the late combat. 

“Captain Smith,” said Antoine, ** I 
have already shaken you by the hand 
and asked your pardon for my rude- 
ness last night, but I want to ac- 
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knowledge and thank you for your 
judgment and skill in guarding the 
entrance. If your clear head had 
not been at our service, we should 
not have been in need of breakfast 
this morning.” 

** We all did our best, Mr. Hernan- 
dez. I could not stand by and see 
my wife made a widow and my boys 
orphans without doing my best to pre- 
vent it. I can’t stand the sight of 
blood, and the very thought of the 
fearful trap I was setting for those 
red men made me faint and sick. I 
was very glad to have Mr. Pedro take 
my place on the top of the stockade, 
for though I knew the job had to be 
done, I felt too sick to seald those 
half naked and daring Indians, for 
they are brave men, although mis- 
guided. I sometimes think my weak- 
ness at the sight of blood is from the 
fact that my grandfather was a 
Quaker.” 

‘**T do not see a dead Indian this 
morning,” said Colonel Bulow, ** but 
from all accounts, numbering the fif- 
teen on the parapet, there must have 
been over fifty of them killed.” 

“ Nearer a hundred, sir!” answered 
Antonio. 

‘** Allowing that there are only 
fifty,” resumed the colonel, ‘* from 
my promise to the hands I am in- 
debted to them for a thousand acres 
of land, and have got so many ten- 
ants for life on my hands. Were it 
not against the laws of the state, I 
would give them their freedom.” 

** You forget, sir, that this is not 
the state of South Carolina,” said 
Antonio. ‘*The laws of this terri- 
tory, as I understand them, do not 
forbid such a transaction; but I 
think it would be better for them for 
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you to remain their nominal owner. A 
freedman does not have much chance 
in Florida, or anywhere else that I 
know of.” 

‘* Will you have them informed 
after breakfast, Antonio, that the 
promise shall be carried out to the 
letter?” 

** T will do so with pleasure, for they 
will fight better for their own land.” 

“Now that my daughter and nephew 
are both sacrificed, I have not much 
regard for land or negroes. I think 
I shall return to Charleston if my 
fears are realized. This country will 
be hateful to me forever. Four of 
my dearest friends gone in a day!” 

The morning had found Turner and 
Tarr, with their two comrades, in the 
southern tower, the latter stretched 
in sleep on the hard floor. 

‘** Now own up, Tarr. Your forte 
is now with the rifle! You can han- 
dle your sheath-knife, though, like a 
man!” 

‘*How much will you take, Mr. 
Turner, to keep dark about that In- 
dian trick?” 

‘** How much will you give?” 

‘**] will willingly give half I earn 
this winter.” 

‘* Now I call that a fair offer. I 
shall not ask as much as that. Let 
me see, you did nobly afterwards. I 
will call it square if you promise to 
treat when we strike Belfast or Cas- 
tine, on our return. Of course I 
can’t forget it, but I won’t mention 
it out of the family.” 

**Oh, you will count Frank in 
said Tarr, with a groan, referring to 
his brother. 

‘Well, I will not, if you very 
much dislike it,” said Turner, reas- 
suringly, with a smile. 


999 
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‘Ido. I’d rather anybody would 
know it than him.” 

‘*Come here a minute, will you, 
Tarr,” said Turner, who was looking 
out over the parapet for the moment. 
** What do you call that over there in 
the centre of the roof?” 

** An arrow.” 

‘* What is an arrow out there for, 
and where did it come from?” 

‘*T will get it, and see.” 

‘* What good will that do?” 

‘* None, I guess; but I will get it, 
anyway.” So opening the door, Tarr 
crawled out to where the arrow lay, 
and returned with it in his hand. 

‘+ T will keep this to remember last 
night by,” he continued. ‘* But what 
do you suppose these leaves are tied 
on for?” 

**Let me see! Four little green 
leaves, and ahead of them one large 
oak leaf. Let me take this down to 
breakfast, and I will return it sure. 
It may mean something. Perhaps 
Mr. Hernandez may understand it.” 

So during breakfast, Turner had 
sat in silence, thinking as well as eat- 
ing. And, as Colonel Bulow made the 
remark, ‘* Four of my dearest friends 
gone in a day!” a flood of light 
seemed to be thrown on the subject 
of his arrow. 

‘* Look here, Colonel Bulow,” he 
cried, laying the arrow on the table. 
‘* This may mean something. This 
arrow was on the roof overhead this 
morning, and here are four little 
leaves fastened to the shank, and 
one large one.” 

** Let me examine it,” said Antonio. 
‘¢T think I can translate it, coming as 
it did. It means that some old fel- 
low has got our friends together, and 
is leading them off. It can’t be an 
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Indian, for neither Tristan nor Cap- 
tain Homer could or would be taken 
alive.” 

“Then it must be some friend,” 
cried Colonel Bulow, roused from his 
apathy. 

‘** Undoubtedly,” answered Anto- 
nio; “but who can it possibly be?” 

** Some very brave man,” answered 
Maud, ** to return and inform us af- 
ter they were safe.” 

Just then John Tarr came down 
the steps from the tower, and, ap- 
proaching the party, said,— 

‘* There is a big Indian coming this 
way from the woods to the right of 
the orange trees, Colonel Bulow, and 
he has got a white cloth tied to a 
stick.” 

‘* Is he armed?” 

** No, sir, I think not.” 

‘* You watch him; and if he means 
no harm you will not fire. 
want a talk.” 

Advancing to the aperture over the 
entrance, Colonel Bulow then opened 
the heavy oaken blind; and as the 
Indian advanced near to him, waited 
for him to speak. 

Close by the Indian paused, and 
seeing the dignified old man, thus ad- 
dressed him : 

‘** You are the chief of this stone 
house. I am Osceola, chief of the 
young men of the Seminoles. We 
have sworn a great oath to destroy 
every plantation and burn every house 
in Florida outside of St. Augustine. 
You are a brave chief, and have brave 
men with you. We attack you, and 
lose more braves than in a great bat- 
tle with the palefaces. You are 
stronger than we, and wiser, but you 
can never plant these fields again 
while the red-man is free. What are 
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your negroes in the open plain, com- 
pared with my brothers? I have ta- 
ken your two paleface maidens. Now 
listen to me. My warriors must 
hasten This stone house 
must be destroyed. Surrender the 
place tome. You shall have a safe 
transit to St. Augustine with your 
friends and negroes. Your 
maidens shall await you there. Re- 
fuse, and no man ever leaves your 
castle alive. I have spoken.” 

After a pause, during which Colo- 
nel Bulow seemed to be revolving the 
subject, and Osceola waited with a 
native dignity, the colonel spoke : 

““T have heard your words, Osce- 
ola, but I cannot trust them. My 
daughter and her friend have passed 
from your hands this night. They 
are safe. You promise us safety, and 
your words I believe are true; but 
you cannot speak for the hundreds of 
your followers who have lost broth- 
ers and fathers and friends in this 
conflict. Whena proper escort comes 
from our army to conduct my party 
to a place of safety, I shall give over 
this place to be a wilderness until 
the last Indian is swept from the ter- 
ritory of Florida. We are prepared 
for a siege of twelve moons, if nec- 
essary. I have spoken.” 

The Indian calmly turned about 
and retraced his steps, and was soon 
lost to view in the forest. 

After breakfast Captain Smith went 
to the basement, and while some of 
the sailors fished up the hinges and 
iron work of the door from the out- 
side of the stockade, he was directing 
the blacksmith how to frame a com- 
pact iron door to replace the one that 
had been destroyed during the night. 
The work went on rapidly, willing 
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hands rendering efficient aid, and the 
fire in the forge continually blazing. 
In a few hours the handy sailors, ac- 
customed to handle great anchors, 
had hung the massive door, and once 
more it was barred with iron bolts. 
The doors of the towers were also 
strengthened, and at last Captain 
Smith declared the place impregnable 
save from artillery. 

That day the larger number of the 
Indians disappeared. History tells 
us of their path of rapine and blood. 
Leaving about fifty braves, who still 
environed the fortress and kept up 
an intermittent fire on open port- 
holes, the main body of the Indians 
swept like a sirocco down on the de- 
fenceless plantations along the Hali- 
fax river, above and 
Smyrna. 


below New 


Fairbanks, in his admirable history 


of Florida, thus gives a general state- 
ment of their course : 

**During the ninth of January, 
1836, sixteen extensive sugar planta- 
tions in the neighborhood of New 
Smyrna, employing from one hundred 
to two hundred negroes, were entirely 
destroyed, with all their buildings and 
improvements. The country was des- 
olated in every direction, and many 
of the settlers,—men, women, and 
children,—were ruthlessly massacred. 
The Indians made it literally a war to 
the knife. 

**On the seventeenth of January, 
Major Putnam went to Tomoka in 
command of two companies of mili- 
tia. They encamped at Dunlawton, 
and were attacked by a superior force 
of Indians under King Philip, and 
compelled to retreat.” 

Before the close of day Colonel 
Bulow saw the flames break from his 
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beautiful mansion, and had to stand 
inactively by and see the home he 
had counted on for his old age swept 
entirely away, only a few of the 
groined arches of the basement with- 
standing the destroying demon. The 
cottages of the hands, one after the 
other, fell in a heap of ashes, and 
naught remained of the late charming 
retreat save the sugar-house and the 
bare, brown fields. The garrison 
were aware of the retreat of the gal- 
lant militia along the King’s road from 
the distant discharge of musketry, 
and feared that deliverance was yet 
far in the future, as the firing became 
more and more remote. The watch- 
fulness and alertness of the besiegers 
could at any time for the ensuing 
month be tested by displaying a dum- 
my on the parapet. Even this trick 
at last became evident to the In- 
who reserved their fire for 
bona-fide men and women, who casu- 
ally appeared at casement or battle- 
ment. 

The negroes seemed to suffer most 
from the confinement; but games 
were instituted among them, such as 
running and jumping, and the judi- 
cious distribution of prizes. 


dians, 


The wo- 
men became wonderfully proficient in 
the pleating 
into articles 


of dry palmetto leaves 
of 
They used up a large portion of the 
stuff designed for bedding, for hats, 
baskets, and mats, which the house- 


use and ornament. 


hold servants, learning how to make 
from Maud Everett, 
to the idle field-hands. 

Thanks to the skill of Mr. Bernard 
Romans, the water supply and drain- 
age of the building were perfect, and 
so no more sickness than usual visited 
the castle. 


communicated 
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The Tarr brothers recovered the 
sailors’ chronic complaint, and did 
some tall grumbling and growling at 
the length of the cruise ; but were qui- 
eted by the mention of good pay 
and leave to abandon the craft when 
desirable. Antoine Hernandez and 
Maud Everett were thrown very much 
together, and their very extremes of 
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style,—the one a manly brunette, the 
other a feminine blonde, —seemed 
mutually to attract each the other. 
During this protracted siege we 
leave this little garrison, who now 
felt much confidence in the safety 
of their friends from the omen of the 
arrow, and return to the party we left 
sleeping in the hunter’s cabin. 


[To be continued. ] 


HON. WILLIAM SIMPSON, 


DELEGATE FOR OrRFORD AND LyYME. 


Upon the organization of Grafton 
county by the John Wentworth ad- 
ministration in 1773, William Simp- 
son, of Portsmouth, was made sheriff. 
He was a native of that town, who 
had been engaged for many years in 
his early life as commander of a ves- 
sel engaged in the West India trade. 
He is named in the ‘** Prov. Papers” 
as colonel, but what entitled him to 
that mention does not appear. 

His first residence in this county 
was at Plymouth, though he had large 
landed interests at Orford. At this 
time, also, he joins in a petition to 
the assembly for relief from taxation 
at Orford to 
whose tenets 


eburch to 
he did not subscribe. 
He states in this paper that he is 
attached to the Church of England. 
In the reorganization of the county 
government by the Revolutionary 
Congress of New Hampshire in 1775, 
Col. Simpson was not continued in 
his office. 


sustain a 


Mr. Jotham Cummings, 
who was subsequently an officer in 
the Revolutionary army, was appoint- 
ed to the shrievalty. The reasons 
for a change are not given. In the 
case of Col. John Fenton, the judge 
of probate and clerk of courts, the 


occasion of the taking off is well 
known. Perhaps Mr. Simpson did 
not desire to continue in the office. 

He soon removed to Orford, where 
he had his residence for a long term 
of years, though his death, when he 
had reached old age, occurred in his 
native town. Orford was divided 
into factions for and against the 
New Hampshire provisional govern- 
ment during the whole war period. 
In vols. 9 and 10 ** Provincial Pa- 
pers” (Bouton), and in vol. 3 ‘*Town 
Papers” (Hammond), there is a great 
amount of literature emanating from 
Orford, and shedding light on the 
position of the two parties in that 
town. Col. Simpson’s antecedents 
were such that we should expect to 
find him identified with the New 
Hampshire party as against the Ver- 
mont faction. The record, however, 
does not disclose his attitude. He 
did not take service in the military 
organizations of that period. The 
only mention of his name on the 
records refers to settlements for sup- 
plies furnished by himself or by the 
town, for which he was an agent after 
the war. 

His most important public service 
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was in the year 1788, in which he 
was a member of the constitutional 
convention, casting his influence and 
vote in favor of ratification of the 
federal constitution. He was in the 
same year elected to the executive 
council for the northern district. 
From this time on he was conspicuous 
as a public officer and man of affairs 
at Orford. 

He established the first ferry in the 
town limits, under grant of a pur- 
chase from the general court. He is 
described as a man of dignified and 
commanding bearing. 


Orfordville, N. H., April 27, 1888. 
Hon. A. S. Batcuettor, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: Your letter to my friend 
Trussell, making inquiries as to Col. Wm. 
Simpson, has been placed in my hands by 
our new town-clerk, Mr. Geo. W. Lam- 
prey, for answer, which I herewith enclose, 
as follows: 

Col. Wm. Simpson’s name first appears 
on our town records November 26, 1770, 
but he seems to have had a home here pre- 
vious to that date. He was one of the 
board of selectmen here chosen March, 
1771, also 1778, 1784, 1785, and 1798. 

He was chosen to represent this district 
(Lyme, Orford, Piermont, &c.) March 27, 


The New Testament in a Bale of Cotton. 


1787, also 1788 and 1796, in the general 
assembly, and perhaps other years. 

He was chosen delegate to attend the 
convention to sit at Exeter, February 2, 
1788, with only the following in the way of 
instructions : 

‘Voted. It is the desire of this meeting 
that Col. Simpson our Delegate in behalf 
of said town ratify and confirm the Con- 
stitution of the United States as recom- 
ended to Congress the 17th Sept 1787 by 
the Federal Convention ” 

Col. Simpson was much in public busi- 
ness here previous to 1800. Was chosen 
on committees for various purposes and at 
various times, and as moderator at town- 
meetings. Our old records are in such a 
confused condition that it will be a matter 
of some difficulty to learn at what time he 
ceased to be taxed here. I have been un- 
able to do so as yet, but will examine 
further. I have, however, the impression 
that towards the last of his life he was not 
possessed of much property upon which to 
be taxed. 

If you desire other and further informa- 
tion as to Col. Simpson, I will say that a 
grandson of his resides at Piermont, who 
might give it. 

Our records show that he was a candi- 
date for senator in 1792 ; also for councillor 
in 1794-1798 ; also for county register the 
same year. 


ery truly yours, 
Epum. B. Strona. 





The following account of the dis- 
covery of a Testament in a bale of 
cotton is taken from Dr. S. A. 
Green’s *‘ Groton Historical Series” 
(No. XIV, p. 32) : 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN A BALE 
OF COTTON. 

I have lately seen a copy of the New 
Testament that was published at Groton, 
in the year 1846, by Alpheus Richardson. 
It was found, during the summer of 1860, 
in a bale of cotton at the Penacook Mills 
in Fisherville (now Penacook), New Hamp- 
shire. The question naturally arises, How 
did the book get there? Slavery then 
prevailed at the South where the cotton 
was grown; and perhaps some poor negro 


left it in his basket,—but this is all con- 
jecture. The little volume now belongs to 
Miss Lilian Lawrence Richardson, of Ja- 
maica Plain, a daughter of the late Wiiliam 
Henry Richardson, who was a son of the 
publisher. The following is a copy of the 
title-page: THE | NEW TESTAMENT | 

or our | Lorp anp Saviour | JESUS 
CHRIST, | TRaNsLatep out or | THE 
ORIGINAL GREEK; | anv wits | THE 
FORMER TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY | COM- 
PARED AND REVISED. | Stereotyped b 

Luther Roby, Concord, NV. H. || GROTON, 
MS. PUBLISHED By A. RICHARDSON. 1846. 
16mo. pp. 254. 


A letter from Fisherville, on the fourth 
page of the ‘* Boston Daily Journal,” Sep- 
tember 3, 1860, mentions the finding of 
this stray volume. 
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LANDMARKS IN ANCIENT DOVER AND THE TOWNS WHICH 
HAVE SPRUNG THEREFROM—Continued. 


By Mary P. THompson. 


Prum Swamp. This swamp is in 
the Durham Point district. A part 
of ** Plumb Swamp” was sold John 
Ambler, July 12, 1714, by John, son 
of Thomas Bickford. November 17, 
1718, John Rand sold Francis Mathes 
thirty-one acres of land south of 
John Ambler’s, bounded east by the 
bay, and extending up towards the 
woods near y* plumb swamp, which 
land was called by the name of 
** Rand’s plantation.” The name of 
Plum Swamp is still given to a tract 
owned by Mr. Stephen Rand, in the 
rear of his pleasant residence over- 
looking Little Bay. 

Plum Swamp, Caulley’s Marsh, Long 
Marsh, Broad Marsh, and Mohari- 
met’s Marsh, succeed each other from 
Little Bay to the bounds of Lee. 

Poor Town. This name is given on 
Holland’s map of 1784, to a district 
in Somersworth, below Hurd’s Pond. 

Puppine Hitz. The hill which has 
borne this name for a hundred years 
at least, is in Madbury, east of the 
railway station, on the back road to 
Dover, and commands an extensive 
and beautiful view of the surrounding 
country. A branch of the Davis fam- 
ily of Oyster River settled on this hill 
at an early day. ‘* Samuel Davis of 
Pudden Hill in Madbury,” is men- 
tioned towards the close of last cen- 
tury as marrying Judith Tuttle (born 
1762), granddaughter of Ensign John 
Tuttle, who was killed by the Indians, 
May 17, 1712. ‘Their descendants 
still reside on this bill. 

Many Indian traditions are con- 


nected with Pudding Hill. ‘two men 


in early times were harvesting grain 
on the Davis land, when some In- 
dians stole in between them and their 
muskets, which lay on the ground 
while they were at work. Catching a 
glimpse of their foes, the men started, 
one for Field’s garrison and the 
other for Woodman’s, with the In- 
dians in pursuit. Both got safely 
into garrison, and the signal guns, 
fired almost at the same instant, 
showed they arrived at the same time. 
Near Pudding Hill, at the south- 
east, lived an unmarried man named 
Pearl, alone in his cabin. The In- 
dians set fire to the dwelling, and he 
was burned alive. This was no doubt 
the Nicholas Pearle, who, according 
to Rev. John Pike’s journal, was 
slain by the Indians in the daytime, 
August 10, 1706, ** at his Cave some 
miles above Oyster River, where he 
dwelt night and day, winter and sum- 
mer, from the last breaking out of 
the war, thé twas in the very wake and 
way where the enemy used to pass.””? 
Race’s Port. This point is on 
the Newington shore of the Pascata- 
qua river, below Bloody Point, but 
the name is no longer in use. It is 
mentioned June 25, 1737, when Jo- 
siah Downing sold Jonthan Battishilk 
land in Newington by y* Main River 
at a certain point called by y* name of 
Betel’s Point, or Raggs Point, be- 
tween Capt. John Downing’s land 
and the land of Samuel Rawlins. 
Jeffrey Raggs’s name is on the Dover 
rate-list of 1648, and ‘* Jaffrey 
Ragge” is spoken of in the Ports-. 
mouth records of May 20, 1651. 


1 Belknap calls him Wm. Pearl. 
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Rock Istanp. This island is in 
the Pascataqua river, off the Durham 
shore, beyond Goat Island. It was 
one of the links in the Pascataqua 
bridge, built in 1794. It now belongs 
to Mr. Frink, of Newington. 

Reppinc Port. This point is a 
little above Hilton’s Point, on the west 
side. It is mentioned as early as 
1652. August 3, 1666, a highway 
was ordered to be laid out to Redding 
Poynt. Deacon John Hall, of Dover, 
February 1, 1685-86, gave his son 
Ralph half bis marsh near Redden 
Point. John, son of this Ralph, con- 
veyed to Nicholas Harford, February 
21, 1721-22, four acres of marsh 
and upland on the west side of Dover 
Neck between two points, commonly 
called by y* name of Hilton’s Point 
and Redding Point. 

‘* Thaddeus Riddan ” is mentioned 
in the Portsmouth records, April 5, 
1652. No doubt the same as Redden 
or Redding. And May 17, 1652, is 
the following entry: ‘* Mr. Theados 


Riddan is chosen clarke of the 
courte.” 
Rocxinc-Stone. The _ rocking- 


stone at Durham Point was once so 
noted as to attract many visitors, and 
be mentioned among the natural curi- 
osities of the state. It is a large 
block of granite weighing sixty or 
seventy tons, and was formerly so 
poised on another rock that it was 
visibly swayed by the wind. Unfor- 
tunately it was dislodged from its 
position several years ago by some 
mischievous boys, and could not be 
replaced. The rock itself is still to 
be seen on the farm of Mr. Brackett 
Edgerley. 

There are many of these logan 
stones in Cornwall and Wales, where 
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it is supposed they are under the 
protection of fairies, who avenge 
heavily the overthrow of one of them. 
It would be some satisfaction to be 
assured this was the case with the 
offenders who overthrew the Durham 
rocking-stone, but the writer is utter- 
ly ignorant of their fate. 

Rocky Point. The writer, in the 
article Broad Cove, gives the name 
of Rocky point to what is now called 
Bean’s point. 
error. 


This seems to be an 
At all events the Rocky point 
of the present day is at Carter’s 
Rocks, which, in fact, constitute the 
point, for they are only separated 
from the shore at high tide. Their 
name is derived from Richard Carter, 
who acquired land at Pine point as 
early as 1648. Valentine Hill, one 
of the most enterprising of the early 
pioneers at Oyster River, lived at 
Rocky point in 1660, in which year 
his dwelling-house there, no doubt at 
his request, was, by vote of the town, 
included within the line of division 
as belonging to Oyster River. This 
point now belongs to Mr. Valentine 
M. Coleman, a descendant of the 
above Valentine Hill. 

Rouuixsrorp. This township, which 
was separated from Somersworth July 
3, 1849, was so named from Judge 
Ichabod Rollins, a prominent man at 
the Revolutionary period, of a family 
too well known to require any notice 
here. 

Rotirsrorp Hitt. In an inter- 
esting sketch of Rollinsford, by Mr. 
A. W. Pike, mention is made of 
a delightful drive across this hill 
through Quamphegan, along the wind- 
ing road to St. Alban’s Cove, and 
further on through Sligo towards 
Eliot bridge, and finally back to- 
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wards Dover by the so called ‘* Gulf 
road.” 

Royai’s Cove, otherwise Ryall’s. 
This cove is on the upper shore of 
the Pascataqua river, below Cedar 
Point. It was probably so named 
from ‘** Teague Ryall,” or, to give 
bim a more Christian appellation, 
Thaddeus Royall, who was at Oyster 
River at an early day. It is men- 
tioned July 5, 1643, when Valentine 
Hill of Boston had the grant of a 
neck of land extending from Stony 
Brook cove, on the upper shore of 
Oyster river, to the head of the creek 
at Royall’s cove. John Shapleigh of 
Kittery, and Sarah his wife, July 20, 
1699, resigned, in favor of Joseph 
Smith and John Meader, all claims to 
the neck of land granted Valentine 
Hill in 1643, extending from the head 
of Ryall’s cove to the head of a cove 
opposite Thomas Stevenson’s. 

Satmon Farts. These falls are in 
the Newichwannock river. They are 
mentioned under this name as early 
as 1658, in which year Thomas Han- 
son had 100 acres of land granted 
him ‘*neir the saman fall.” Ralph 
Twombley’s hundred acres ‘** neir the 
saman fall” is also spoken of the 
same year. And Major Richard Wal- 
dron, in a letter of Nov. 8, 1675, 
speaks of ‘‘Samon faull.” (See N. 
H. Prov. Papers, 1, 356.) Many 
salmon were to be found in the Ne- 
wichwannock and Cochecho rivers be- 
fore the erection of mills. The Do- 
ver authorities of 1644 ordered the 
first salmon of the season to be given 
to the minister of the parish. 
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Belknap gives the name of Salmon 
Falls river only to that part of the 
stream above the lower falls at Ber- 
wick. 

Judge John Tuttle, in his will of 
1717, speaks of his ‘‘ right att the 
Middle fall, lying between two mills, 
on the west side of Salmon Fall river.” 

Oct. 8, 1727, Benjamin Mason of 
Dover (son of Peter), conveyed to 
Thomas Hanson a quarter part of 
** y* new mill upon Salmon falls river, 
on that part of y* river commonly 
called by y* name of the Great Falls, 
distinguished and known by that 
name, built in y* year 1727, joining 
to the old mill, or near to it, with a 
quarter part of all the privileges, and 
y* dam thereto, with y* falls, y* falls 
and water, and water courses thereto 
belonging,” etc. 

Pyne Cove. Mentioned in 1661. 
The Pendleton grant of 240 acres, 
conferred that year, began at Kenny’s 
Cove, below James Rawlin’s, and ex- 
tended down the river-side 80 rods to 
Pyne Cove, and thence 480 rods into 
the woods to the edge of the Pitch- 
pine plains. This cove, of course, 
was below the limits of ancient Do- 
ver. The Gore in the Pitch-pine 
plains of Newington is spoken of 
Feb. 14, 1723-24, when Wm. King! 
sold his portion of it to John Down- 
ing. The other owners at that time 
were Mrs. Elisabeth Vaughan, Mrs. 
Margaret Mayret (previously Mrs. 
Vaughan), Mrs. Abigail Shannon, 
and Capt. Nathan Gerrish. 

Sanpy Bank. This place is men- 
tioned in Hugh Donn’s grant of 1664, 


1The writer, under Canney's Creek, supposes the name of ‘‘ Kinge’s Creek,” given it in the Mass. rec- 


ords, to be a misprint. 


(N. H. State Prov. Papers, 1, 222.) The latter name, however, may have been 


given it by the settlers at Strawberry Bank, from Richard King, who, as early as 1649, owned Clamper- 
ing island, now Leach’s, not far below. William King, who owned part of the Gore, was probably his 


son or grandson. 
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and again. October, 1717, when John 
Footman sold ‘Joseph Duedy” 
twenty acres of land on the north 
side of Lamprey river, beginning at a 
hemlock by the river side, ** at a deep 
gully at a place called Sandy bank.” 
This land had been given John Foot- 
man by his grandfather, ‘* Philip 
Cromeele” (Crommet or Cromwell). 
Joseph Duda, blacksmith, Nov. 28, 
1743, sold John Crommet two acres 
at Hugh Dun’s, between Crommet’s 
pasture and Duda’s swamp. Sandy 
Bank is near Hook Island falls. The 
gully above mentioned is still to be 
seen, and not far off is a large swamp 
now owned by the Yorke family. 

The Joseph Duda here spoken of 
married Rebecca Adams. In a deed 
of 1712 he signs his name ‘‘ Joseph 
Dowdy” (see Adams garrison). In 
another of 1716 he writes it ** Joseph 
Duda.” Joseph Duda’s name is on 
the muster-roll of Capt. James Davis 
in 1712. The Rev. Hugh Adams, of 
Oyster River, Nov. 10, 1717, records 
the baptism of Joseph Doody, Rebec- 
ca his wife, and Benmore and Susan- 
na, their children. Sept. 18, 1726, 
he baptized Temperance Dudey, in- 
fant of Joseph Dudey. Joseph Duda 
was the son of Philip, who appears to 
have first lived in that part. of Exeter 
which is now Newmarket. The name 
of ** Philip Duday” is signed to a 
petition from the people of New 
Hampshire to the Massachusetts gov- 
ernment, Feb. 20, 1689-90. Dec. 
30, 1738, Philip Duda of Arundell, 
York Co., Maine, for thirty pounds, 
conveyed to his son Joseph Duda, of 
Durham, blacksmith, fifty acres of 
land in Exeter, granted said Philip 
Feb. 25, 1698. 
mark in both instances. 


Philip signs with a 
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Rebecca, the first wife of Joseph 
Duda, left at least five children. 
April 8, 1756, Benmore Duda, Su- 
sanna (Duda) wife of Francis Dur- 
gin, Nicholas Duda, Trueworthy 
Durgin, and Mary Duda his wife. and 
Zebulon Duda of Newmarket, chil- 
dren of Joseph Duda of Durham, 
blacksmith, and Rebecca his wife, de- 
ceased, for ten pounds conveyed to 
their Bickford of 
Esther (Adams) his 
wife, lands at Caley’s marsh (Caul- 
ley’s marsh at Durham Point), and 
in Madbury, which belonged to the 
estate of their grandfather Adams. 
Joseph Duda died before Dec. 25, 
1751, on which day his widow Han- 
nah (his second wife) testified as to 
the correctness of the inventory of 
his estate, in which is mentioned his 
shop, anvil, sledge-hammer, dwelling- 
house, barn, and thirty-two acres of 
homestead land. 

Nicholas, son of Joseph and Re- 
becca Duda, was born about 1730. 
He seems to have been married at an 
early age. The Rev. John Adams, 
of Durham, Jan. 13, 1754, records 
the baptism of Deborah, daughter of 
Nicholas Doody. This Nicholas was 
apparently the first to change his 
surname to Durell. He was the 
grandfather of the late Judge Durell. 
(See the Granite Montuty, April, 
1888.) The first time the name ap- 
pears so written is in a deed from 
Nicholas Durell of Durham to Benja- 
min Richards of Rochester, Feb. 14, 
1754, but it continued to be called 
and generally written Duda at least 
half a century later, as many people 
still recollect. 


uncle, Thomas 
Madbury, and 


The name of Ben- 
more Duda (brother of Nicholas) is 
on the Durham rate-list of 1778. In 








°° & 








that of 1787 it is written Benmore 
Dudy. In 1788 it is Benmore Durril. 
In 1789 it was first written Benmore 
Dudy, then the surname was half 
effaced and Durril substituted. It is 
Benmore Dudy again in 1791, after 
which it disappears. 

Nothing appears in the early rec- 
ords to justify the assertion that the 
Duda family came from the Isle of 
Jersey, much less that it was of Nor- 
man extraction. Doody is still a 
well known name in Ireland, especial- 
ly in Kerry. It is derived from the 
ancient O’Dubhda, signifying dark 
complexioned, and is now various- 
ly written as Doody, Dowd, and 
O’Dowd, etc. The last form is a 
name dear to every reader of Thack- 
eray’s ‘* Vanity Fair.” 

Sanpy Brook. This brook rises 
in the Long Marsh, Durham, crosses 
the highway to the Point at the foot 
of Cutt’s hill, and empties into Oyster 
river. In the division of Robert 
Burnham's estate, April 28, 1762, it 
is called ** Cutt’s brook.” The mouth 
is known as Burnham’s creek. 

Sanpy Pornt. Two points of this 
name are mentioned in the early rec- 
ords. Dec. 6, 1654, Thomas Beard 
of Dover, and Mary his wife, sold to 
Richard Waldron for forty shillings 
three acres of land on Dover Neck, 
granted said Thomas by the town of 
Dover April 4, 1642, ** bounded by 
land that was in the possession of 
Thomas Wiggin on y* south side, in 
the swamp towards Sandy poynt.” 
This point was on the Newichawan- 
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nock, at one side of Pomeroy’s 
Cove, where Major Waldron had a 
dock. 

A Sandy Point of greater note is 
on Great Bay, at the lower side of 
the mouth of Squamscott river, where 
the name is still retained. This is in 
Stratham, and, of course, beyond the 
bounds of ancient Dover, but it is 
mentioned in connection with the ear- 
ly settlers of Dover. Near this point 
may be traced the cellar of the house 
built about 1650 by Capt. Thomas 
Wiggin, of Bloody Point celebrity, 
the so-called governor of Pascataqua, 
and the constant friend to Massachu- 
setts Bay. He died here in 1657. 
Part of the large tract of land he ac- 
quired on this shore is still in posses- 
sion of his descendants, who are 
proud of their origin." 

Sarau Pavt Hitt. This hill form- 
ed part of the old Chesley lands on 
the upper side of Beech Hill, and 
was so named from Sarah, wife of 
Paul Chesley, who, during a long 
widowhood displayed great force of 
character and a taste for litigation. 
She was called Sarah Paul to distin- 
guish her from ‘‘ Sarah Limmy,” the 
widow of Lemuel Chesley, and daugh- 
ter of Samuel Smith. They are both 
mentioned in the Durham rate-list of 
1778. At the foot of this hill is the 
** Sarah Paul Spring,” the source of 
Stony brook, which empties into 
Beard’s creek. 

Scnooi-Districrs. The _ school- 
districts of Dover are thus enumer- 
ated in 1790: 1. Centre district. 


1 The writer, driving a few miles from Durham village not many weeks since, stopped at a farm-house 
with a pleasant veranda, looking off towards Wednesday Hill and the beautifully rolling lands along 
Lamprey river, and asked the owner to what Wiggins family he belonged. ‘‘ Well,” he replied with a 
twinkle of satisfaction, “ people in old times used to call us the Sandy Pint Wigginses, but I don’t know 
why, unless we came from some place ofthat name.” He had lost the Point, but not the pride, of de- 
scent, It was evident he descended from the Stratham Wigginses, which on further inquiry proved to be 


the case. 
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2. Dover Neck. 3. Littleworth.* 4. Tol- 


end.? 5. North side, Garrison Hill. 
6. Long Hill, from R. Kimball’s to 
N. Varney’s.* 7. Fresh Creek.‘ 8. 
Black Water. 9. Back River, south 
end. 10. Back River, Mast road.® 

The school-districts in Durham are 
mentioned in the town records of 
1794 as follows: 

1. Falls, 1st North district (that is, 
in Durham village). 2. Falls, 2d 
North district (i. e., the district 
around Buck’s hill). 3. Falls, South 
district (Broth Hill). 4. Lubberland. 
5. Point district. 6. Packer’s Falls. 
7. District helow Jones’s Creek. (This 
is called ‘** Back River district” in 


1799). 8. District above Wm. Spin- 
ney’s. (This was called the ‘* Mast 


Road district” in 1797.) 

SHap Fatt. Apparently the same 
as Packer’s falls. John Goddard, 
who died about 1660, owned 100 
acres of land ‘* above the shad fall,” 
adjoining John Woodman’s land. 
One half of this tract was, May 4, 
1736, conveyed by his nephew, Abra- 
ham Bennick, of Durham, gentleman, 
to Benjamin, son of said Abraham, 
beginning at ‘*‘ Woodman’s south-east 
corner bound tree, standing on y* 
side of Lamperel river,” thence ex- 
tending down the river 130 rods to 
‘*a little island in y* river above ye 
second falls.” (See Packer’s Falls.) 

The Woodman land referred to 
above was a grant of 100 acres to 
John Woodman, Nov. 10, 1658. It 


‘foot. 
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became the homestead of his great 
grandson, Joshua Woodman, who had 
it perambulated June 15, 1765, ‘* be- 
ginning at a white oak by Lamperil 
river.” 

SuHankuHassick. The Indians gave 
this name to Oyster river, at least the 
lower part. It is so called in Edward 
Colcord’s deposition in 1668 concern- 
ing the ** Wheelwright Purchase.” 
(N. H. Prov. Papers, 1: 137.) The 
meaning of the word is uncertain. 
The Indian word sunkhaze, not dis- 
similar, according to one definition, 
signifies a stream emptying into an- 
other, and auke, whence ick, means a 
place. According to another defini- 
tion sunkhaze means dead water. The 
first syllable, however, may be de- 
rived from chesunk, which, Judge 
Potter says, means a wild goose. 

Stmon’s Lane. This name is given 
to an old road through Horn’s woods, 
in the Lubberland district, now im- 
passable for the most part except on 
Perhaps it derived its name 
from Michael Symonds, who was tax- 
ed at Oyster River in 1666, and the 
following year married the widow of 
John Goddard, of Goddard’s Cove ; 
or from Joseph Simons, who, Feb. 8, 
1727-28, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Elder James Nock. In 1733 
Joseph Simons and Elizabeth his wife 
conveyed to Samuel Smith all their 
interest in the estate of their honored 
father, James Nock, deceased. 


Siico. According to the history 


1 Littleworth is between Dover city and Barbadoes pond. 

2 Tole End is above Littleworth, adjoining the Cochecho on the south side. The house of John Hamm, 
Jr., at Toll-end falls is spoken of March 4, 1701-2.—N. H. Prov. Pap., 11: 368. 

8“ Long hill road” is mentioned in the road-surveyor’s warrant of 1810 as crossing Reyner’s brook, at 


the bridge (east of Sunken island in the Cochecho). 


4 Fresh Creek empties into the Cochecho on the east side, not far above the mouth. 
5 Blackwater brook, which gives the above district its name, flows through the upper part of Dover 
and empties into the Cochecho on the Rochester side. 


6 This is the mast road from Madbury. 
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of Rockingham and Strafford coun- 
ties, the district of Sligo, on the west- 
ern shore of the Newichawannock, 
was so named by the Stackpole fami- 
ly, the first members of which came 
from Sligo, Ireland, and settled in 
that vicinity. James Stackpole’s 
house ‘below Sligo garrison” is 
mentioned in 1709. Sligo now forms 
part of Rollinsford. The name itself 
is derived from the Irish word Sil- 
geach, which means a shelly river, or 
a place where shells are deposited. 

Smitn’s IsLanp, mentioned on Em- 
erson’s map of 1805, is on the upper 
shore of Great Bay, and is now own- 
ed by the heirs of the late Valentine 
Smith of Lubberland. 

Sow anp Pics. Rocks so named, 
visible at low tide, lie off Bald Head 
on the Newington shore. 

Spruce Hore. This place is men- 
tioned several times in the Durham 
records. July 2, 1740, it is called 
‘* the March 24, 
1752, a road was laid out, beginning 


spruce swamp.” 
on the north side of the mast path by 
the spruce hole, so called, and run- 
ning south-west across Little river 
May 31, 
1763, a road was laid out, beginning 


above John Dam’s land. 
at the south side of the spruce hole 
by the mast path, and extending 
across Lamprey river through the 
Hook land to a highway near Thomas 
Yorke’s that led to Newmarket. This 
Spruce Hole is on Lee hill, at the 
north side of Mast road, behind the 
town hall; but the spruce trees have 
entirely disappeared, and the place is 
no longer noteworthy. 

Another Spruce Hole of much 
greater interest is in Durham, near 
the Lee boundary, and forms part of 
the old Laskey farm, now Mr. John 
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Bartlett’s. It is somewhat difficult 
of access, being surrounded by dense 
woods and almost impenetrable thick- 
ets, but is well worth the trouble of 
visiting. It is a remarkable bowl- 
like depression in the ground, and 
covers five or six acres. The direct 
depth from the level above to the 
bottom of the bowl must be a hun- 
dred feet. The sides are very steep, 
and were once lined, and still are, in 
part, with spruce trees, which impart 
a peculiar solemnity to the place. 
The bottom of the bowl is a quaking 
bog, covered with a bed of thick, 
soft moss, from which the water 
oozes at every step. Here grow a 
variety of orchids, the sundew, the 
side-saddle flower, and other curious 
plants, and it is the haunt of multitu- 
dinous insects, whose hum on a sum- 
mer’s day alone breaks the solemn 
In the 
centre is a dark pool, said to be un- 
fathomable, concerning which there is 
a tragical legend. Unfortunately, the 
destruction of most of the spruce 
trees, and other profanations, have 
greatly injured this sanctuary of na- 
ture and marred its singular beauty. 


stillness of this solitary spot. 


This is perhaps the spruce swamp 
in which Mrs. Dean and her daughter 
were left by the Indians while gone 
to complete their destructive work, 
July 18, 1694. According to Bel- 
knap she was carried up the river 
about two miles, and left in a swamp 
under the care of an old Indian, from 
whom she managed to escape. Moses 
Davis, in his account, says she was 
above the spruce swamp when he 
espied her, and he thought it a mis- 
take about her being hidden there. 
But he doubtless referred to the 
spruce swamp near his lands (now 
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belonging to Mr. Albert Young, 
about a mile from Durham falls, 
which is of far less remarkable char- 
acter, and by no means so suitable 
for a hiding-place. 

Square Swamp. Mention is made 
June 26, 1765, of a tract on the north 
side of Wheelwright’s pond, at the 
head of Durham, containing all the 
common and undivided land in the 
swamp commonly called and known 
by y* name of Square swamp. 

St. AtBan’s Cove, sometimes found 
incorrectly written St. Albon’s, St. 
Albane’s, etc. This cove is on the 
western shore of the Newichawannock, 
below Quamphegan falls, and was so 
called as early as 1652. It was no 
doubt named by the early Tuttles of 
Dover, who came from Great St. Al- 
bans, Hertfordshire, Eng., and owned 
land and wmill-privileges at Salmon 
Falls. The name, of course, was 
originally derived from the great 
proto-martyr of England. It is some- 
times called Style’s Cove. 

Starspuck’s Point. Apparently the 
same as Fabyan’s point, on the New- 
ington shore. Mentioned May 30, 
1721, when Mary, relict of Thomas 
Pickering, and her three sons, James, 
Joshua, and Thomas, conveyed to 
John Fabins of Newington a tract of 
land commonly called Starbuck’s 
Point, lying upon the Great bay, with 
the salt marsh adjoining. This name, 
no doubt, was derived from Edward 
Starbuck, who was at Dover as early 
as 1641, and had a grant of land on 
Great bay in 1643. He was an ‘‘el- 


der” of the church, but became some- 
what heterodox in his religious opin- 
ions, and finally removed about 1659 
to Nantucket, where he died Feb. 4, 
1696-97, aged 86. 


Among his de- 
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scendants may be mentioned Rear 
Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin. 

StePHeN’s Point. This name, now 
discontinued, was once given to the 
rocky point on the Newington shore, 
at the lower side of Broad Cove. It 
is mentioned June 6, 1701, when a 
road was proposed ‘‘ from Mr. Harri- 
son’s (at Fox Point) to Broad Cove 
freshett, and so to the highway from 
Bloody poynt road to Stephen’s poynt 
or Broad cove,” as should be thought 
fit. 

Henry Langstar or Langstaffe, 
Sept. 8, 1703, conveyed to his daugh- 
ter Mary fifty acres of land ‘a little 
above Bloody Point, commonly called 
by the name of Stephen’s point, oth- 
erwise Stephen Jethro’s point former- 
ly, right over against Hilton’s Point,” 
bounded east by land that was for- 
merly Joseph Trickey’s, and west 
by a cove commonly called Broad 
Cove. 

The next transfer of this land re- 
veals a curious bit of family history, 
well worth copying from the Exeter 
records: ‘* Mary Langstar of Bloody 
Point, June 20, 1713, well knowing 
that a marriage by God’s grace is in- 
tended and shortly to be had and sol- 
emnized between Eleazar Coleman of 
said place to the s* Mary Langstar, 
and considering that s* Mary, being 
about y* age of 63 years, and the said 
Eleazar about 28 years, and she may 
the better be taken care of in case 
she lives to any great age, and for 
divers’ other good and just causes, 
conveys to him fifty acres of upland 
called Steven’s Point, otherwise by 
y* name of Stephen Jether’s point, a 
little above Bloody point, right east 
by Broad cove. Also land on Little 
Bay, beginning by a creek in Broad 
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cove, and running up y° Little bay as 
far as Dumplin cove.” 

If this marriage ever took place, 
the bride must have died soon after. 
The Langstaffes seem to have laid 
claim to her property, and three years 
later still spoke of her as ‘** Mary 
sangstar ;” but finally her nephew 
Henry, attorney of his father, John 
Langstar, of the town of Piscataqua, 
Middlesex county, New Jersey, re- 
signed to Eleazar Coleman Nov. 26, 
1716, all claim to the lands given the 
latter by his aunt, Mary Langstar, 
deceased.’ Stephen’s point is now 
valled Bean’s point, from the present 
owner. 

STePPING-Stones Roap. This road 
is north of Wheelwright’s pond, in 
Lee. It is so called from a range of 
stones that once gave a footing across 
the marshy land and the channel of 
Oyster river, which is here a mere 
brook just issuing from its source. 
Mention is made in 1812 of land 
bounded on one side by the ‘* Step- 
ping stones road.” There seems to 
have been another stepping-stones 
road or path across Peter’s marsh be- 
tween Dover and Rochester, from 
which a road was ordered to be laid 
out March, 1730-’31, extending to 
the highway between Indigo hill and 
Salmon Falls. 

Stevenson’s Creek, otherwise 
Stimpson’s. This is the first inlet on 
the lower side of Oyster river below 
the old parsonage lands. John God- 
dard, June 26, 1664, sold Wm. Will- 
iams, Sr., forty acres on the south 
side of Oyster river, ‘* butting upon 
a creek commonly called Stimpson’s 
Creek,” bounded on one side by Stony 


brook, and on another by the meeting- 
house lots. Williams sold this land 
to Joseph Field June 18, 1674, and 
Zacharias Field, brother of Joseph, 
conveyed it to John Davis, son of 
Moses, Dee. 11, 1710. John Drew’s 
will, of Jan. 31, 1721, mentions his 
salt marsh on the west side of the 
mouth of Stevenson’s creek, joining 
the parsonage lands. The name was 
derived from Thomas Stevenson, who 
had land below this creek as early as 
1643. Stimpson is a corruption of 
Stevenson. Joseph Stimson’s name 
is on the Dover rate-list of 1666. In 
that of 1667 he is called Joseph Stev- 
enson. This creek is now called 
Mathes’s creek. 

Stony Brook. There are several 
brooks of this name in Durham. One 
issues from the ** Sarah Paul spring,” 
above Beech hill, and is fed by the 
marsh below and other springs along 
the way—at least seven in number— 
and finally empties into Beard’s 
creek, south of Woodman’s garrison. 
This stream is called Stony Brook in 
1660, when John Woodman had a 
grant of twenty acres on the north 
side of it. This brook, in a flood, 
often swells to a considerable size 
where it intersects the road to Mad- 
bury. At this point it is now usually 
called Ballard’s brook, from a late 
owner of adjacent land. 

Another Stony brook is mentioned 
Aug. 14, 1654, when Valentine Hill 
conveyed sixty acres of land to John 
Davis, on the north side of Oyster 
river at the mouth, the western bound 
of which was ‘Stony brook cove.” 
This brook is again mentioned Sept. 
30, 1678, in a controversy between 


1 Eleazar Coleman married, March 1, 1717, Anne (Nutter, it is supposed), a near relative of Mary Lang- 
staffe. 
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Ensign John Davis and Joseph Smith 


as to their bounds. It was agreed 
that the dividing line should begin at 
a hemlock tree at the head of “ y* cove 
by Stony brook, and so run north- 
east and north to Matthew William’s 
grant.” This brook is now almost 
dried up, but the little cove is still to 
be seen. It still forms, after 238 
years, the dividing point between the 
Smith land and that of Ensign John 
Davis, now belonging to Mr. J. S. 
Chesley. 

Another Stony brook empties into 
Mathes’s creek, formerly Stevenson’s, 
on the south side of Oyster river. It 
is repeatedly mentioned in the early 
records. For instance, June 6, 1659, 
Wm. Williams, Sr., bought of John 
Goddard a neck of 
Stony brook and the meeting-house 
lot. A fourth Stony brook is in the 
Packer’s Falls district. It 
Moharimet’s marsh, formerly so call- 
ed, and empties into the north side of 
Lamprey river below Sullivan’s falls. 
A Stony brook empties into the Co- 
checho river on the west side. It is 
mentioned Dec. 30, 1734, when Ed- 
ward Ellis conveyed to John Mackel- 
roy thirty acres of land in Dover, be- 


land between 


rises in 


ginning at y* lower end of a brook 
called Stony brook, and running along 
by Cochecho salt river to William 
Thompson’s fence, his 
fence to Samuel Alley’s land, thence 
to the road from Jabez Garland’s, 
and along this road to the lower end 
of Stony brook, above mentioned. 
Stony Hitt. This hill is mention- 
ed May 13, 1719, when John Carter 
sold John Downing, Jr., a farm in 
Newington at a place commonly call- 
ed by y* name of Stony Hill, lying 
upon y* right hand of y* road y‘ leads 


and along 
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from Bloody point ferry to Newing- 
ton meeting-house. It is doubtless 
the same as Nimble hill, mentioned 
March 20, 1703-’04, when Zachariah 
Trickey conveyed to John Downing 
ten acres of land at Bloody Point, 
bounded west by said Downing’s land 
on Nimble hill. This hill is south- 
east of the old Adams mansion, and 
is now owned in part, if not wholly, 
by Mr. James Hoyt. 

Styte’s Cove. This name is some- 
times given to St. Alban’s cove, on 
the Newichawannock shore. Samuel 
Stiles of Somersworth is mentioned 
in a deed of June 9, 1733. 

Suxiivan’s Fairs. This name is 
now given to the lowest falls in Lam- 
prey river within the limits of Dur- 
ham, but Gen. Sullivan’s privilege no 
doubt extended along the rapids to 
the falls above, to which the name of 
‘*Packer’s” is now confined. He 
acquired this mill-privilege Sept. 4, 
1770, when John Shepard of Not- 
tingham, and Susanna his wife, for 
the sum of 260 pounds, conveyed to 
John Sullivan sixty acres of land 
adjoining Lamperell river on the 
south side, at a place called the sec- 
ond falls, with all right and title to 
said second falls. 

According to Holland’s map of 
1784 Gen. Sullivan had four mills 
along this part of the river. His 
**mill at Packer’s falls” is spoken of 
as early as December, 1774, when 
Eleazar Bennick or Bennet, of the 
Fort William and Mary expedition, 
was in his employ. And he had a 
fulling-mill at Sullivan’s falls as late 
as 1793. 

Swappven’s Creek. This is an in- 
let from Great Bay on the Newington 
shore, near the Greenland line. It is 
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the upper boundary of the land grant- 
ed to John Pickering of Portsmouth, 
February, 1655, part of which is still 
in the possession of his descendants. 
The name, no longer in use, was no 
doubt derived from Philip Swadden, 
or Swaddon, of the Dover Combina- 
tion, who was on the Newichawannock 
as early as 1633. A stream of fresh 
water empties into this creek, which 
is now known as Swan Island creek, 
from the island of that name, not far 
from the shore. 

Team Hitt, otherwise Teem. This 
hill is mentioned several times in the 
Dover and Durham records, as Feb. 22, 
1720-21, when a road is spoken of 
‘* beginning att a place called Teem 
Hill,” and *‘ crossing the long marsh 
to the road that leads from Oyster 
River falls to Lampereel bridge.” 
This hill is at Durham Point, where 
the common is. Several roads centre 
in this vicinity, and in the day of 
ferries across the river to Fox point, 
and across the bay to Furber’s point, 
the number of vehicles that met on 
this hill doubtless gave it its name. 

THompson’s Pornt. This point, on 
the west side of the river Cochecho, 
between the mouth and the narrows, 
derived its name from William Thomp- 
son, who was in Dover as early as 
1648, when ‘* Thomson’s point house” 
is mentioned. His name is given as 
‘¢‘ William Tomson, Blo. Poynt,” in 
the rate-list of 1658. He had a grant 
of land beyond Cochecho log swamp 
in 1656, but his land on the upper 
neck in Dover was acquired still ear- 
lier. This point is mentioned Dec. 
10, 1653, when ahighway from Thomas 
Canney’s house into the woods tow- 
ards Tomson’s Poynt is spoken of as 
above Job Clement’s land, which was 


1 This was no doubt Rowle, the Sagamore of Newichawannock, mentioned in the Wheelwright deed. 
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on the west side of Fore river. A 
lane from Parson Reyner’s land to 
Tomson’s point is mentioned in 1675. 
Thomas, ‘‘ oldest son and rightful 
heir of the late Thomas Canney, Jr.,” 
and his wife Grace, conveyed to his 
brother Samuel, Aug. 12, 1703, 45 
acres of land in the tenure of said 
Samuel, adjacent to Thompson’s 
Point, and next to Henry Tibbet’s 
land. Joshua Canney, son of Sam- 
uel, conveyed to John Gage, Dec. 17, 
1745, a tract of land extending to 
the mouth of the Cochecho river, and 
westerly on said river to Thomson’s 
point, then northerly by said river to 
a place known by the name of Zong 
Creek. It joined Gage’s land on the 
south. The land at Thompson’s 
Point was sold by Wm. Thompson, 
second of the name, Aug. 3, 1736. 
Wm. Tomson of Dover, husbandman, 
sold Samuel Alley his homestead 
land, whereon he then dwelt, the 
same that formerly belonged to his 
father Wm. Tomson of Dover, de- 
ceased. This land was bounded part- 
ly by the Cochecho, east by Samuel 
Davis’s land, south-west by John Mc- 
Elroy’s and by Samuel Alley’s. (See 
Stony Brook.) William Thompson, 
senior, appears to have owned land 
in Kittery, where he died in 1676. 

A Thompson’s Point on the Kittery 
shore is mentioned in a deed from 
Katharine Hilton to Samuel Tre- 
worthie in 1664: ‘*I grant all my 
neck or tract of land situated above 
Sturgeon’s creek in the township of 
Kittery in piscattay river, formerly 
called Thompson’s point, now known 
by y® name of Treworthy’s point, 
lying between two creeks, w™ neck 
or tract of land I bought of Mr. 
Roules? y* Indian.” 
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TickLe Pornt. This point is men- 
tioned as a part of the ‘* Franklin 
Propriety,” in a deed from Drew to 
Drew in 1801, and is, of course, on 
the upper shore of the Pascataqua. 
It was once popularly known as 
‘* Tattle Point.” The abutments of 
the old Pascataqua bridge can still 
be seen on this point. 

Tom-Hatt Brivée. This _ bridge 
spans the Tom-Hall brook, on the 
highway from Durham village to 
Madbury, a little above the Boston 
& Maine Railroad. This part of the 
road, laid out in 1818, is often called 
in the Durham records the Tom-Hall 
road, or route, to distinguish it from 
the old road over Brown’s hill. 

Tom-Hatt Brook. This brook 
rises south of Beech hill, and empties 
into Huckins brook a little above the 
head of Beard’s creek. It received 
its name from Thomas Hall (grand- 
son of Deacon John Hall, of Dover), 
who, not far from the vear 1700 had a 
grant of land *‘ at y* brook at y* head 
of Jonathan Woodman’s land.” 

Torr Garrison. A garrison was 
built at the end of the seventeenth 
or the beginning of the eighteenth 
century by Benedictus Torr,’ but was 
burned down by the Indians soon 
after. Another was then erected, 
which stood opposite the present resi- 
dence of Mr. Simon Torr. When 
taken down some years ago a part of 
the timbers were used in constructing 
the present barn. It stood, of course, 
within the limits of modern Dover. 

Trickey’s Cove. This cove is men- 
tioned March 5, 1713, when John 
Downing sold Samuel and John Shack- 


ford part of a neck of land on the 
south side of Trickey’s cove, and at 
the north-east of a little cove between 
said neck and Steven’s point. The 
bounds of this tract, which amounted 
to sixteen acres, began at a birch tree 
near Downing’s land and ran to a rock 
in or beside a little brook above said 
Trickey’s dwelling-house, then extend- 
ed east along by the land of Zachariah 
Trickey, Senior; north to a pine 
stump in a little gully near y* point, 
and west to the lands of Rebecca 
Trickey and the parsonage. This 
neck is now called Zackey’s Point, 
otherwise Orchard Point. Itis called 
Trickey’s Point Ap. 7, 1713, when 
Zachary Trickey sold Samuel and 
John Shackford 34 acres at a point of 
land commonly called Trickey’s point, 
between Bloody Point and Stephen’s 
Point, with the dwelling-house of said 
Trickey, etc. The ** gully” above 
mentioned is now called Coleman’s 
creek. 

Trickey’s cove is between Knight’s 
Ferry? and Trickey’s Point, otherwise 
Zackey’s. It received its name from 
Thomas Trickey whose name is on 
the Dover rate-list of 1648. He died 
before May 19, 1682, on which day 
his three daughters, Deborah, Lydia, 
and Sarah, with the consent of their 
husbands William Shackford, Richard 
Webber, and Joshua Crocket, con- 
veyed to their brother, Zachariah 
Trickey, all their right and title to 
their father’s plantation, on which he 
lived before his decease. And Elisa- 
beth, widow of Thomas Trickey, June 
16, 1680, ** out of natural affection 
and parental love and respect to her 


1The writer, in the note to Randall’s Garrison, inadvertently numbers Torr’s among the garrisons built 
by her direct ancestors. Benedictus Torr was, however, only a remote uncle. 


? This was Trickey’s ferry, afterwards Knight’s. 
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beloved son Zachariah,” resigned all 
right, title, and interest in her plan- 
tation and to the ferry belonging to 
said plantation. 

Turnerke Roap. The First New 
Hampshire Turnpike Road properly 
belongs to this list, as one of its ter- 
mini was in Durham, at Pascataqua 
bridge. It was the first turnpike road 
incorporated in this state. The act 
was passed June 16, 1796. Nathaniel 
A. Haven of Portsmouth issued pro- 
posals for its construction Oct. 3, 
1800, and the work proceeded rap- 
idly from that time. This 
thirty-six miles long, and extends 
through Durham, Lee, The Two Mile 
Streak, Nottingham, Northwood, Ep- 
som, and Chichester, to the Concord 
upper bridge over the Merrimack. 

The first toll-gate above Pascataqua 
bridge was just above Jones's Creek, 
and in operation in 1803, if not be- 
fore. The second was a little below 
Durham Corner. 


road is 


The town, unwill- 
ing to endure such an obstruction to 
travel, took measures to remove these 
gates in 1817. The third gate was at 
the crossing of the Mast road. This 
was removed about ten years later. 
There was no other within the limits 
of Durham. 

TurtLe Ponp. This pond is in 
Lee, above the mansion of Mr. Charles 
Thompson, between Oyster river and 
Wheelwright’s pond. A record of 
1735 speaks of it as near the highway 
that leads from y* Mast road to New- 
town mill. According to a local tra- 
dition the battle of Wheelwright’s 
pond began at Turtle pond. Turtle 
pond is often mentioned in the early 
grants and deeds. Ensign John Da- 
vis of Oyster River, in his will of 
May 25, 1686, makes the following 
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bequest: ‘I do give to my son John 
Davis the six score acres of land I 
had by a town grant, situate and ly- 
ing and being at Turtle Pond in Oys- 
ter River.” 

This John Davis, Jr., was killed by 
the Indians July 18, 1694, together 
with and several children. 
His house was also burnt, and two 


his wife 


daughters were carried into captivity. 
One of these, according to a constant 
tradition in Durham, became a nun in 
If the 


other daughter was ever redeemed she 


Canada and never returned. 


must have been the Sarah who inher- 
ited at least half her father’s land at 
Turtle pond, and also his homestead 
on the south side of Oyster river, be- 
tween the Burnham lands and Durham 
falls, now owned in part by Mr. 
Ffrost. October 16, 1702, Jeremiah 
Burnham was appointed administrator 
of the estate of John Davis, late of 
Oyster River, and guardian of his 
daughter Sarah Davis. 

Sarah Davis became the wife of 
Peter Mason, and seems to have re- 
sided at her own homestead. Feb. 
18, 1726-7, Peter Mason sold James 
Stevens, inn-keeper, thirty acres of 
land granted by the town of Dover, 
April 11, 1694, to John Davis, who, 
he says in the deed, was ‘‘ y* father of 
my wife Sarah Mason, formerly Sarah 
Davis.” Her mother appears to have 
been the sister of Jeremiah Burnham, 
her guardian. Peter and Sarah Ma- 
son, July 1, 1728, resigned in favor 
of Joseph Smith all right, title, and 
interest in the estate of their grand- 
father Robert Burnham, especially the 
hundred acre grant from the town of 
Dover not yet laid out. April 29, 
1736, Peter and Sarah Mason con- 
veyed to their loving son-in-law Will- 
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iam Randall’? and his wife Hannah, 
their daughter, and to their son Will- 
iam Randall, Jr., sixty acres of land 
on the south side of Turtle pond. 
Sarah Mason was a widow April 6, 
1747, when she conveyed to Benjamin 
Bickford all her right to thirty acres 
on the west side of the way to Little 
river. She seems to have inherited 
the Davis longevity, for she was still 
alive Sept. 26, 1771, when she sold 
John (afterwards General) Sullivan 
thirty acres of her homestead on the 
south side of the highway from the 
parsonage house to Durham Point. 
Tvurtie’s Creeks. This name is 
sometimes given to the Three Creeks 
in the Back River district, from John 
Tuttle, who owned the land adjoining 
as early as 1642. His son, Judge 
John Tuttle, in his will of Dec. 8, 
1717, speaks of his land, marshes, 
and thatch-ground, adjacent to the 
three creeks on the west side of Back 
river. In a deed executed by the 
latter in 1701 he speaks of a point 
above these creeks as ‘* Hoope Hood’s 
Poynte, so called.” This point is on 
Back river, the north side of the 
Three creeks. In the NW. EZ. Hist. 
Gen. Register of 1866 it is otherwise 
called Point.”” The 
name is derived from a famous In- 
dian chief of this region, named Hope 
Hood, son of Robin Hood, whose 
ferocity to the white settlers in Kittery 
and Newington show how truly he 
merited the name of ‘* that memora- 
ble tygre” which Cotton Mather 
gives him. According to a local tra- 


** Hopewood’s 
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dition he was killed in this vicinity in 
1690, and buried on this point, which 
only four years later certainly bore 
his name. It is a charming solitary 
spot, embowered by the wild grape, 
which runs from tree to tree, where 
the groans of the Indian warrior are 
still to be heard from time to time 
among the moaning branches. 
TwomB.ey’s Brook. This is a pop- 
ular trout stream that winds down 
from the hills of Somersworth, and, 
shortly after uniting with Rollins 
brook, empties into Fresh Creek. 
When this brook comes to the Rol- 
lins woods, it expands and dashes 
wildly over the rocks with romantic 
picturesque effect. 
rived 


The name is de- 
from Ralph Twombley, who 
owned land between Quamphegan and 
St. Alban’s Cove as early as 1659. 
Two-Mite Roap. This thorough- 
fare, mentioned in the Durham rec- 
ords of last century, is an old road in 
Lee that extends to and across the 
Two-mile Streak. This Streak was 
a slip of land two miles wide at the 
head of ancient Dover, granted in 
1719, and confirmed in 1722, to the 
proprietors of the iron works at Lam- 
prey river ‘* for their encouragement,” 
and to supply them with fuel. In 
1747 there were sixteen families and 
two garrisons on this Streak. Though 
really a part of Barrington, it is 
marked out on Holland’s map of 
1784 as a separate territory. The 
Durham records of April 14, 1757, 
speak of land in the ** Two Mile 
Streke,” adjoining the head line of 


1 William Randall was the brother of Capt. Nathaniel Randall of Randall’s Garrison. He is mentioned 
January 21, 1712-13, when Richard Tozer, Jr., out of “ natural love and affection,” gave each of his neph- 
ews, Richard and William Randall, five acres of land in Kittery; and thatsame day their father gave each 


of them thirty acres more ofa neighboring tract. 


This was the Richard Tozer who married Elizabeth, 


daughter of Elder William Wentworth, noted for her heroism in the various Indian attacks at Salmon 
Falls. She was thrice taken captive and carried to Canada. 
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Durham, owned by Theodore Atkin- 
son, Mark Hunking Wentworth, and 
Mrs. Mary Osburne. 

The Rev. John Adams of Durham, 
in his church records of the middle 
of last century, speaks more than 
once of administering baptism at * y* 
Two Mile.” 

The First N. H. Turnpike Road is 
spoken of in 1800 as laid out across 
the Two Mile Streak. 

Unirarian Ponp. This little pond 
was formed by enlarging the bed of 
Coggswell’s springs behind the Uni- 
tarian place of worship in Dover, 
from which it derives its name. These 
springs were so called from Col. 
Thomas Coggswell, a Revolutionary 
veteran, who formerly owned 
land. 


this 
They fed the brook that once 
ran along Washington street, some- 
times called Coffin’s brook. 
Wanteicn’s Fats. 
the uppermost falls in Lamprey river 
within the limits of ancient Dover. 
They were originally granted by the 


These were 


authorities of Massachusetts Bay to 
Samuel Symonds of Ipswich, together 
with 640 acres of land, which he took 
possession of June 3, 1657, in the 
and with the consent of 
Moharimet, the Indian sagamore of 
this Robert Wadleigh ac- 
quired possession of these falls and 
had a saw-mill here as early as April 
21, 1668, and in 1669 his right was 


presence 


region. 


confirmed by a grant from the town 
of Dover of the ‘* uppermost falls in 
Lampereel river, commonly called y* 
Tleland falls.” They are again called 
‘*the upper falls in Lamprey river” 
in a survey of the Dover bounds in 
1701. ‘* Wadleigh’s saw-mill” is 
spoken of in 1739. 

Bartholomew Thing conveyed to 
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Joshua Brackett of Stratham, March 
7, 1733-34, 59 acres of land at ‘‘a 
place called Wadly’s ffalls, otherwise 
Symonds grant.” 

Wadleigh’s Plains are mentioned 
in the Durham records, Dec. 25, 
1761. They are in the vicinity of 
the falls. Wadleigh’s Way is fre- 
quently spoken of. It led from the 
mill to Newmarket. In 1757 25 acres 
of land were laid out to Benjamin 
Smith on the south side of Wadley’s 
Way. June 26, 1765, a road from 
the Spruce Hole to Wadley’s road is 
mentioned. 

Wakenam’s Creek. This name 
was given to the creek below Drew’s 
Point, on the lower side of Oyster 
river, from Edward Wakeham, who, 
May 2, 1695, bought ‘+ Giles’s old 
field, lying between two creeks.” He 
was still living here July 25, 1715, 
when ** neighbor Wakeham ” is spok- 
en of in a petition from James Langley 
that a road might be laid out from 
his place to the highway, as he was 
penned up by Bartholomew Steven- 
son. Edward Wakeham and his 
wife Sarah were admitted to the Oys- 
ter River church October 18, 1719. 
Their son Caleb Wakeham, July 8, 
1757, sold Samuel Smith his ‘* home- 
stead plantation” of thirty-two acres, 
beginning at Wakeham’s creek and 
running along Oyster river to the land 
of Valentine Mathes. January 8, 1759, 
Samuel Smith conveyed this land to 
Benjamin Mathes. It is now owned 
by Mr. Jonathan Carr. 

Watpron’s Prarxss. These plains 
are west of Dry Hill in Dover. An 
old copy of the Dover Sun announces 
that the Second Regiment, under Col. 
Sam’l Dudley, will parade on Wal- 
dron’s plains October 13, 1822. 
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Warson’s Point. This point, men- 
tioned by Whitehouse, is on the west 
side of the river Cochecho, between 
the Gulf and the Narrows. It no 
doubt derived its name from Jona- 
than Watson, who established him- 
self at the ‘‘ Upper Neck” as early 
as 1675. 

Wepnespay Brook. This is a 
stream of clear, sparkling water that 
rises at Wednesday hill, in Lee, and 
goes winding toward the east,—‘‘a 
marvel of crookedness,”—fed on its 
way by several springs of remark- 
able purity—one in particular of min- 
eral qualities, which, perhaps, give 
lustre and tone to its waters. It 
crosses the road near Mr. Geo. Ches- 
ley’s, where it is a favorite watering- 
place for horses, and empties soon 
after into Oyster river. 

This brook is mentioned November 
13, 1713, when Joseph Davis! con- 
veyed to Job Runnels three score 
acres of land ‘‘on the west side of 
Wensday Brook.” And October 12, 
1737, a highway was laid out from 
** Wensday Brook ” to Joshua Wood- 
man’s land, which was in the direc- 
tion of Packer’s falls. 

Wepnespay Hitv. This hill is in 
Lee, between Durham and Lee hill. 
There is nothing in history to justify 
the assertion that it was so named 
from a battle of the early settlers 
with the Indians on a Wednesday. 
According to another tradition it was 
so called by the early land-surveyors, 
who, at work in its vicinity on that 
day, suspended their labors to eat 
their lunch on the top of this hill. 
Thirty acres of land at Wednesday 
hill were granted Capt. Nathaniel 
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Randall, as stated in the division of 
his estate, April 25, 1750. 

We sn Cove, otherwise Wetsa- 
MAN’s. This cove is on the Newing- 
ton shore of Little bay, between Fur- 
ber’s point and Dame’s point—now 
Joshua’s. It still retains its ancient 
Anthony Nutter of Welsh- 
man’s cove is mentioned in 1663, and 
William Furber of Welch 
spoken of in 1696. 


name. 


cove is 
The origin of 
the name does not appear, but sev- 
eral of the early settlers of New 
Hampshire were from Wales. Gov. 
Vaughan himself was of Welsh de- 
scent. 
** Ezekiel 
Wentworth’s garrison” is mentioned 
March 6, 1710-"11, as beyond Eben- 
ezer Varney’s corner, on the way 
from the Cochecho to Quamphegan. 
WENTWORTH Swamp. 


WENTWORTH GARRISON. 


, 


This swamp 
is spoken of in the old records as on 
the upper side of Indigo Hill. 

WHEELWRIGHT’S Ponp. This pond 
is between Lee Hill and Newtown, and 
is noted for an encounter with the In- 
dians, July 6, 1690, known as ‘ the 
battle of Wheelwright’s pond.” It is 
said to have taken place on the 
south-east side. Our scouts came up- 
on the Indian trail near Turtle pond, 
and two companies, under Captains 
Wiswall and Floyd, drove thé enemy 
to the borders of Wheelwright’s pond, 
where, after several hours’ fighting 
on a hot July day, three officers and 
twelve privates were left dead on the 
field, with seven others who were 
wounded. 

In the accounts of this battle one 
item is omitted, of special interest to 
the people of Durham, within the 


1 This was no donbt the Sergeant Davis who aided his brother, Col. James Davis, in defending the Davis 


garrison in 1694. 
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ancient limits of which this encounter 
took place: James Smith, a volun- 
teer from Oyster River, died of a 
surfeit produced by running to join 
Capt. Floyd’s company—a rare in- 
stance of a man’s voluntarily hasten- 
ing to take part in a battle. His 
widow, the daughter of Ensign John 
Davis, and two of her sons, were 
killed by the Indians July 18, 1694. 

The two islands in the middle of 
Wheelwright’s pond are mentioned in 
Bartholomew Stevenson’s will of April 
22, 1718, in which he gives his son 
Joseph five acres of marsh, granted 
him by the town of Dover, on the 
south side of this pond, ‘“ against 
two islands.” These islands are sel- 
dom visited except by those who go 
there to fish for perch and pickerel, 
or to gather the fragrant pond lilies 
which grow in profusion around their 
shores. 

Wheelwright’s pond has its outlet 
in Oyster river, which rises on the 
upper side. Its name, derived from 
the Rev. John Wheelwright, founder 
of Exeter, attests the ancient claims 
of that settlement to lands along the 
Oyster river. 

Witey’s Creek. This is an inlet 
from Little Bay, on the Durham Point 
shore, between the present lands of 
Mr. John Mathes and Mr. Jeremiah 
Langley. It received its name from 
Thomas Wille or Willey, who had a 
‘* breadth” of land on the upper side 
of this creek before July 17, 1645. 
(See Bickford’s Garrison.) This creek 
is mentioned by name as early as Nov. 
2, 1686, when a road was laid out from 
Wille’s creek to Oyster River falls. 

Willey’s Way in Newtown, men- 


tioned in 1733-4 as leading to the 
head of the town of Durham, is no 
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doubt the same road spoken of March 
18, 1757, when it was ordered that 
the highway from Thomas Wille’s 
land into the highway above Newtown 
mill should be changed and come out 
upon the line between Durham and 
The Two Mile Streak. Thomas Wil- 
ley’s house was on the north side of 
the road coming from Madbury. 
There was a Willey’s bridge in New- 
town, mentioned in the laying out of 
a road in 1740 from another road that 
led to Willey’s bridge. It was proba- 
bly across Oyster river. Willey’s 
mill in Nottingham is spoken of March 
8, 1757, when Samuel, son of Samuel 
Wille, sold one eighth part of it to 
David Glass. 

WILLIAMSVILLE. This name is giv- 
en by Whitehouse, on his map, to a 
small district on the east side of the 
river Cochecho, near the ‘* upper mill- 
dam.” It was so called from John 
Williams, who was the agent of the 
first cotton factory in Dover, which 
was established at this dam by a com- 
pany incorporated Dec. 15, 1812. 
Dr. Quint calls him ‘‘the father of 
the Dover manufacturing prosperity.” 

The Wrye-Cettar Roap. This 
name is given to an old road in Dur- 
ham, extending from the Long Marsh 
road across Horn’s woods, where it 
meets Simon’s Lane. It is derived 
from a natural cavity in the rocks, 
where the wood-choppers used to de- 
posit their rundlets of cider and other 
‘*refreshers” to keep them at a de- 
sirable temperature. Mention is made 
December 26, 1743, of a highway 
leading ‘*from Wormwood’s” into 
Horn’s Woods, along the Edgerly 
land. 

Wixeate’s Sup. This landing- 
place on the west side of Back river 
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was the terminus of the Mast road 
from Madbury. It is mentioned 
March 24, 1728-’9, in the laying out 
of this road, and again April 6, 1756, 
when John Drew sold land to Rebecca 
Kook on the south side of y* mast 
way running down to Winget’s Slip. 

Wotr Pir Hirt. This hill is men- 
tioned in early times as on the west 
side of Beard’s creek, and apparently 
below Stony brook. 

Woopcuuck Istanp. This island, 
so called on Whitehouse’s thap, is in 
the Cochecho river, below the mouth 
of Fresh Creek. 
Mr. Henry Paul. 

Worster’s Istanp. This island, 
mentioned in the Dover records, is 
in the Salmon Falls river, near the 
present boundary line between Som- 
ersworth and Rollinsford. It was 
probably formed by deposits from 
Worster’s brook, the mouth of which 
is directly opposite, on the Berwick 
side. The name is derived from 
Moses Worster or Wooster, who, in 
early times, owned land and water 
privileges in this vicinity. July 2, 
1709, he conveyed to Timothy Went- 
worth a part of his privilege in 
Wooster’s river. Nov. 16, 1738, Mo- 
ses Stevens and his wife Hannah (the 
latter was a Thompson of Durham) 
sold Worster’s island to Paul Went- 
worth for twenty pounds. It then 
contained 33 acres. Paul Wentworth, 
in his will of 1747, gives it to his 
nephew Paul Brown. It now belongs 
to the Great Falls Manufacturing 
Company. 


It now belongs to 


ADDENDA. 
Autey Point. This point, so called 
on Whitehouse’s map of 1834, is on 
the east side of the river Cochecho, 
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above the Narrows. Samuel Alley 
owned land on the Dover Upper Neck 
early lastcentury. In 1729 he signed 
a petition for a separate parish in the 
north-east part of the town, afterwards 
Somersworth. In 1736, he bought 
William Thompson’s homestead, be- 
low his own land, which was bounded 
in part by the Cochecho. 

Asn Swamp. Mentioned March 2, 
1747-’48, when John Gray? sold Sam- 
uel James Stevens a tract of land in 
Durham, beginning at a white oak on 
the north side of Ash Swamp. This 
land was sold August 22, 1750, to 
Jonathan Thompson, Jr., whose de- 
scendents still This Ash 
Swamp is on the upper side of Little 


river, between Lee Hill and Notting- 
ham. 


own it. 


A bridge over Ash brook’ is men- 
tioned in the Durham records of 1753 
and 1754; and ** Ash Swamp-bridge ” 
is mentioned several times between 
1755 and 1763. This brook is the 
outlet of Ash swamp. It crosses the 
road from Lee Hill to Nottingham 
near Mr. John Thompson’s, and emp- 
ties into Little river. 

Other Ash swamps are spoken of 
in the early records. Israel Hodg- 
don’s land at Ash Swamp, originally 
granted to William Thompson above 
Nock’s marsh, is mentioned February 
22, 1720, as beginning at the river 
(Bellamy) leaving a highway four 
rods wide between Nock’s old bound 
and Thompson’s fifty acres. This 
swamp is called Cochecho log swamp, 
March 17, 1658-9, when William 
Thompson’s fifty acre grant was laid 
out to him beyond it, with Thomas 
Nock’s land on the south-east, and 
Bellamies Bank freshet on the south- 


1 John and George Gray are mentioned as trained soldiers on the south side of Oyster river, in 1732. 
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west. Moses Wingate, Sept. 12, 1752, 
bought of Nathaniel Hanson twenty 
acres in ‘*Cochecho swamp or Ash 
swamp,” which land Hanson had by 
inheritance. 

Robert Evans of Mendon, Mass., 
sold Joseph Meder of Dover, June 5, 
1711, sixty acres of land granted his 
father Robert Evans, Sr., in Cochecho 
swamp, on the south side of the way 
that goeth to a place commonly called 
Barbadoes. This land was conveyed 
to John Hanson in 1713. Nock’s 
marsh, on the western side of Dover, 
is a part of the old Cochecho or Ash 
swamp. 

March 23, 1702, eighty acres were 
laid out to Paul Wentworth at Great 
Ash swamp. This was between the 
river Cochecho and Salmon Falls. 

There is an Ash swamp in South 
Newmarket, still called by this name. 

BaGvapv. This name has been 
given for the last three score years or 
more to a corner east of Brown’s hill 
in Durham ; not for anything oriental 
in the scenery, or in the style of archi- 
tecture of the buildings, or any mag- 
nificence of sentiment among the res- 
idents. On the contrary, at the time 
this corner received its name it was 
notable for its squalor, and poverty, 
and lowness of morals, and the name 
was, perhaps, given by some rural 
philosopher, who found it as good a 
place to moralize in as Mirza did on 
the high hills of Bagdad, where he 
went to muse and moralize on the 
condition and fate of humanity. And 
here, as on Mirza’s hills, there is a 
** long hollow valley ” beneath, in the 
depth of which courses Huckins 
brook, along the upper side of 
Buck’s hill. 

Some say, however, that the name 


of Bagdad was given by the boys of 
this corner, who had been reading the 
‘‘Arabian Nights,” and the name ‘so 
tickled the popular fancy, by the 
very force of contrast, as to be at 
once universally accepted. 

Bantom’s Point. This point, ac- 
cording to Whitehouse’s map, is on 
the west side of the river Cochecho. 
It derived its name, perhaps, from 
‘*Ambrous Bantom,” who belonged 
to Capt. Thomas Millet’s company in 
1740—probably the same as Ambros 
Bampton, on the list of Capt. Tris- 
tram Coffin’s troopers the same year. 

Barnes’s Istanp. This little isle 
is at the mouth of Stony Brook cove, 
not far above the mouth of Oyster 
river. It now belongs to Mr. J.S. 
Chesley. It is referred to July 5, 
1643, when Valentine hill had a grant 
of land extending ** from a creek over 
against Thomas Stevenson’s, at Oys- 
ter river, that hath an island in the 
mouth of it, to the head of that creek 
in Royall’s cove,” etc. The present 
name was given it early this century 
by the boatmen on the river, who left 
one of their mates, nick-named “Capt. 
Barnes,” on this island, and he was 
forced to swim ashore. It is some- 
times called Bodge’s island. 

Beck’s Point. This point, on Fore 
river, the east side of Dover neck, is 
evidently the same as ‘‘ Beck’s slip.” 
It is spoken of July 2, 1718, when 
William Parker, of Portsmouth, sold 
Nicholas Harford four acres of land, 
beginning at y* river side, at a land- 
ing-place commonly called Beck’s 
point, and from y* point west by the 
highway to y* high street, and down 
this street to Samuel Haines’s land, 
thence down to y* Fore river.” See 
Beck’s slip. 
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Bickrorp’s Point. This name is 
given to Durham point Aug 15, 1754, 
when the highway from Bickford’s 
point to Durham Falls is mentioned. 

BLackwaTeR Woops. Mentioned 
Noy. 11, 1739, when William Allen, 
of Dover, conveyed to Edward and 
Samuel Allen land in ‘* y* part of y* 
s* town commonly called and known 
by y* name of Blackwater woods.” 
This, of course, was in the upper 
part of Dover, near Blackwater brook, 
a tributary of the Cochecho. 

Boom. There was a boom across 
Lamprey river in early times, as well 
as on the Cochecho. Dec. 15, 1712, 
the town of Dover voted to give 
twenty-five pounds for building a 
boom over Lampereel river. A tract 
of twenty-five acres adjoining this 
part of the river then belonged to 
Philip Chesley, who sold it to Joseph 
Duda, reserving for himself four rods 
for a highway from y* country boom 
over Lamper river on the north side, 
down to the mill, and one fourth of 
an acre adjoining said mill, for land- 
ing logs. 

Before this boom was built, there 
was a ferry across the river. In 1671 
Philip Crommet was licensed to keep 
a ferry across Lamprey river, at the 
rate of two pence for each person, 
and six pence for man and horse. 

Broap Cove. A cove of this name, 
on the Lubberland shore, 
tioned July 17, 1705, when Roger 
Rose, of Portsmouth, conveyed to 
John Smith land, house, salt marsh, 
etc., previously John York’s, begin- 
ning at Goddard’s creek, a little 
above York’s marsh, and extending 
towards the south-east to a tree on 
Broad cove. This cove is again 
spoken of April 19, 1756, when Elea- 


is men- 
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nor (Stevenson) McCalvey, widow, 
whose mother was apparently a Foot- 
man, renounced in favor of Joseph 
Footman all claims to a tract between 
Footman and Pinder’s lands, extend- 
ing along a channel to a great rock 
near the head of Broad cove. It ap- 
pears to be the same as Needham’s 
cove. 

The name of Broad cove is often 
given by boatmen to the basin of 
water between Dover point and the 
old Pascataqua bridge, though strict- 
ly speaking it only belongs to that 
portion of it between Fox point and 
what is now called Bean’s point. 

Broap Marsu. This marsh is be- 
tween Long marsh and the moat. It 
is mentioned May 17, 1705, when 
Sarah Nutter, ** widdo of Anthony 
Nutter, late of Dover, deceased,” 
and their sons, John, Hateuil, and 
Harry, sold Roger Roase (Rose) , then 
of Portsmouth, 128 acres between 
Lamperell river falls and Oyster river 
falls, laid out to said Anthony Dec. 
1, 1662. This land began at the 
north-east end of an island, evidently 
the Moat island, and included * all 
the Broad Marsh at y* end of y* Long 
marsh,” except two acres at the head 
of it laid out to Thomas ffuttman. 
The whole tract included fifty acres 
of upland granted Hateuil Nutter, 
father of Anthony, in 1643, and sixty 
acres adjoining, afterwards given An- 
thony, on the south-east side of his 
marsh, extending to a ‘** hollow near 
the lower end of the moat,” and up 
that hollow to the head of another 
marsh (no doubt Moharimet’s). 

Buck’s Hitt. This name is given 
to a hill in Durham, a little east of 
Huckins brook, on the way from Bag- 
dad to the Back River district. 
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Camptn’s Rocks. This name, which 
has been given for more than two 
hundred years to a ledge that projects 
from the right bank of the Cochecho, 
at the Narrows, below the city of 
Dover, was perhaps derived from 
Clement Campion, who owned land 
at Strawberry Bank at an early day. 
Campion’s neck, above Christian 
Shore, Portsmouth, is mentioned in 
1656. His house is spoken of in 
1652, as opposite Furson’s island (so 
called from Thomas Ferson), after- 
wards Knight's island, from Roger 
Knight,’ but now known as Nodble’s 
island, from a more recent owner. 
This island is near the right bank of 
the Pascataqua, a little below Cutt’s 
cove. (See Hackett’s Portsmouth 
Records. ) 

No Campions or Campins appear 
in the early rate-lists of Dover. 

Carter’s Brook. This brook, 
called in early times Broad cove 
freshet, and now De Rochemont’s creek, 
empties into Broad cove a little west 
of Carter’s rocks, Newington. It is 
mentioned June 13, 1839, when Cyrus 
Frink sold Wallis Lane a_ small 
tract of land, beginning at Rocky 
point, at Carter’s brook, and extend- 
ing towards the site of Coleman’s 
mill, whence it follows the brook to a 
marked rock, then runs south to the 
road from Pascataqua bridge to Ports- 
mouth, east by this road to Carter’s 
lane, and thence to the first bound. 
This land was sold Mr. F. W. De- 
Rochemont in 1842, whence the pres- 
ent name of the brook. 

Carter’s lane, above mentioned, is 
an old road laid out about 1740. It 
is the Western boundary of Mr. Val- 
entine M. Coleman’s land. 


Cray Pornt, on the east side of 
Dover Neck, is spoken of in 1669 as 
between Thomas Roberts’s lot and 
Parson Reyner’s land. 

Ciement’s Point. This point is at 
the mouth of Back river, on the west 
side, where Job Clement, ‘‘ the coun- 
cillor,” had land granted him in 1652. 

Cocnecno LanpinG. Dover Land- 
ing is called by this name Feb. 11, 
1751-2, when John Laighton agreed 
to deliver a certain quantity of white 
pine boards at Cochecho landing. 

Daniets’s Brook. This is a branch 
of Crummet’s or Long creek, Dur- 
ham. Eliphalet Daniel, in 1810, 
owned land near Great Bay, west of 
this creek. 

Dirty Gutr. George Braun sold 
John Downing, March 10, 1703, land 
near a place called Dirty Gutt, not 
far from Bloody point, granted him 
in 1694. 

Dirty Stoves. William Leathers, 
Jan. 9, 1721, gave his son, Thomas, 
a tract of land on the north-east side 
of the way that leads to Beech hill, 
at y* place called the Dirty Slough. 
This is a gully a little west of the 
‘* Tom-Hall road,” on the road to 
Beech hill. 

Dump.inG Cove. This cove is on 
the Newington shore, between Fox 
point and Dame’s point (now Joshua’s 
point). Oct. 27, 1704, Henry Lang- 
star gave his daughter, Mary, all his 
land on Little bay, beginning at the 
mouth of a creek in Broad cove and 
running up the Little bay as far as 
Dumpling cove, which land had been 
granted him by the town of Dover 
July 9, 1652. And Sarah Levett, of 
Portsmouth, March 15, 1721, sold 
forty acres of land to the Rev. Joseph 


1 Roger Knight does not appear to have been related to John Chevalier of Knight’s Ferry. 
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Adams, of Newington, at Dumpling 
cove, bounded on the west by the 
river that runs into Great Bay, and 
south by Mr. John Damm’s land. 
The latter is now owned by Mr. 
Joshua Pickering, and part of the 
Adams land, adjoining, by Mr. Gee 
Pickering. 

Fatts Hi. The hill in Durham 
village on which the Congregational 
meeting-house now stands is repeat- 
edly called by this name in the rec- 
ords of last century. May 25, 1736, 
Nathaniel and Valentine Hill sold 
Thomas Pike, Jr., of the bury New- 
town, three acres on the west side of 
Falls hill, bounded northerly by the 
mast way, and westerly by the way 
leading towards y° spruce swamp and 
little mill (Chesley’s mill). May 23, 
1751, Deacon Hubbard Stevens, of 
Durham, sold Moses Emerson,! of 
Haverhill, Mass., a quarter of an 
acre of land, with a dwelling-house on 
it, on the west side of a hill called by 
the name of Falls hill, lying between 
the country path (the road to Mad- 
bury) and the mast path, which land 
said Stevens bought of Nathaniel 
Hill. Here, at a later period, stood 
Ballard’s tavern. now owned by Mr. 
Hoitt. 

Both of these tracts originally be- 
longed to Valentine Hill’s grant of 
500 acres, which comprised all the 
land from Durham falls, including 
the greater part of the site of the 
present village, to the western bound- 
ary of the land now owned by Mr. 
Benjamin Thompson. 

Ferries. Clark’s ferry, on the 
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Cochecho, is spoken of Feb. 26, 1730- 
°31, when a road was ordered to be 
laid out thereto, along by Ephraim 
Tebbett’s. 

Pearl’s ferry, across Back river, 
from John Parell’s (Pearl’s) house to 
Sergeant Drew’s landing-place, is 
mentioned March 13, 1722-’23, when 
a license therefor was granted said 
Parell. 

Foorman’s Istanp. Thomas Foot- 
man, in his will of Aug. 14, 1667, 
mentions his house, with eighty acres 
of land adjacent, and the ‘* island 
laying against the house.” It is on 
the Lubberland shore. 

FRENCHMAN’S Creek. This creek, 
mentioned in 1656, is the first inlet 
above the mouth of Back river, on 
the western side. Perhaps it derived 
its name from Henry Frenchman, who 
was taxed in Dover as early as 1665. 
A John Frenchman, * smith,” is on 
the Portsmouth rate-list of Sept. 24, 
1681. Nicholas Harford conveyed 
to Samuel Emerson, March 20, 1711- 
712, land on the west side of Back 
river, near Frenchman’s creek, which 
land had been bought of Moses 
Davis, to whom it was granted in 
1701. It was between the land of 
Thomas Layton and the land Samuel 
Emerson bought of Joseph and 
Thomas Hall, Dec. 18,1700, May 
17, 1714, Thomas Laiton sold Samuel 
Emerson the eastern portion of his 
land at Back river, beginning at 
Rocky Hill and extending to the 
Nicholas Harford land at the west. 
These tracts became the homestead 
estate of Capt. Samuel Emerson, and 


1 Moses Emerson was appointed commissary n the Revolutionary army in 1775. His second wife, a 
Taylor, was a great granddaughter of Gov. Winslow of Massachusetts, and a near relative of Gov. John 


Taylor Gilman’s mother, of Exeter. She died in 
ground, among the ancestors of the present writer. 
escendants. 


Durham, and lies buried in the Thompson burial- 
Mr. John Emerson Winslow Thompson is one of her 
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remained in the possession of his 
descendants about 175 years. The 
buildings, with part of the land, now 
belong to Mr. Mark Chase. Capt. 
Emerson, a direct ancestor of the 
writer, was a native of Haverhill, 
Mass., and a brother of Hannah Dus- 
tin, famous for her escape from the 
Indians in 1697. He married Judith, 
sister of Col. James Davis, who, after 
her marriage, was for several years a 
captive among the Indians. Capt. 
Emerson removed, early last century, 
to Oyster River, where he was ap- 
pointed one of the first deacons of the 
church, April 3, 1818, the Sunday 
after its organization, and his wife 
was the first person admitted as a 
member, that same day. He was 
** Elder ” Nov. 16, 1721. 
The grave of Samuel Emerson,—cap- 
tain, deacon, and elder,—and that of 
his wife, Judith, may still be seen 
near the residence of his descendant, 


ordained 


Deacon Winthrop S. Meserve, of 
Durham. 
Gitres’s Creek. This creek, the 


first below Stevenson’s, on the south 
side of Oyster river, is mentioned 
May 26, 1719, when James Davis, 
son of Moses, and Mary his wife, 
daughter of Bartholomew Stevenson, 
sold James Langley fifteen acres of 
land granted Joseph Stevenson March 
19, 1693-’4, beginning at an oak tree 
near the highway that goeth from a 
creek called Giles’s creek, thence F. 
S. E. to a pine tree by the pen. 
This name, now discontinued, was de- 
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rived from Matthew Gyles, who was 
taxed at Dover in 1648. He died be- 
fore June 30, 1668, when his estate 
was divided between Richard Knight 
and Matthew Williams. It was after- 
wards acquired by William Pitman, 
whose son Francis, May 2, 1695, sold 
it to Edward Wakeham, under the 
name of ‘*Giles’s old field.” (See 
Wakeham’s Creek.) 

Great Mars and Lone Marsh are 
mentioned December 3, 1745, when 
Jonathan Young of Dover conveyed to 
his son Jonathan a tract of land at 
Blind Will’s Neck, at or near two 
marshes called the Long marsh and 
Great marsh.? 

Hitton’s Port, otherwise Dover 
Point. This point is described by 
Belknap as ‘a high neck of land be- 
tween the main branch of the Piscat- 
aqua and Back river, about two miles 
long and half a mile wide, rising gent- 
ly along a fine road, and declining on 
each side like a ship’s deck. It com- 
mands an extensive and variegated 
view of the rivers, bays, adjacent 
shores, and distant mountains.” 

Some writers distinguish the Point 
from the Neck. In early times they 
were separated by a low huckleberry 
swamp, which was laid out as an ** ox 
pasture” in 1652, and formed part of 
the common lands which were divided 
among the inhabitants of Dover in 
1732. The **Ox pasture in Hilton’s 
Point swamp” is spoken of in Judge 
Tuttle’s will of 1717. It is also men- 
tioned, with other places on Dover 


1 Several “‘ pens” are mentioned in the neighborhood of Durham Point and Lubberland. A tract of 
four acres called “ the Pen”, on the north side of the road to Durham Point, originally part of the par- 
sonage land, was May 3, 1832, conveyed to Valentine Mathes by Robert Mathes. 


* Blind Will's Neck is a point of land in the south-west part of Rochester, near the Dover line, formed by 


the junction of the Cochecho and Isinglass rivers. 


It was here that a friendly Indian sagamore named 


Blind Will was killed, in March, 1677, having been sent with a scouting-party by Major Waldron to watch 
the movements of some hostile Indians, who suddenly fell upon the party and killed the greater part. 
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Neck, June 26, 1716, when John Hall 
conveyed to Thomas Kenny one right 
in y* ox pasture on Dover Neck, with 
all the privileges thereto pertaining ; 
and one share in y* calves pasture on 
Dover Neck, lying between land run- 
ning from y* low street to Nutter’s slip 
and Pinckham’s spring,’ bounded by 
y°® Back river on y* west and with low 
street on y® east, with all the privi- 
leges and appurtenances 
thereto, as granted by the town of Do- 
ver to his grandfather John Hall. 


belonging 


There was not only a Low street on 
Dover Neck in early times, but alsoa 
High street. October 7, 1713, Ensign 
Joseph Beard (son of Joseph, and 
grandson of Thomas Beard) renounced 
in favor of his uncle, Ralph Hall, all 
claim to his father’s land on Dover 
Neck, bounded south by the lane from 
High street to the back cove, west by 
the lane formerly called Dirty lane, 
ete. Judge John Tuttle, in his will of 
December 28, 1717, gives his grand- 
son, Nicholas, land on the east side of 
Dover Neck, between High street and 
the (Fore) river. 

Back cove, above mentioned, is also 
spoken of Jan. 25, 1704-5, when Rich- 
ard Pinkham sold Ralph Hall the orig- 
inal homestead of his grandfather, 
Thomas Layton, bounded east by y* 
low street, south by the lane to Back 
cove, and west by Back river. 

The name of Hilton’s Point was 
derived from Edward Hilton, who 
made a settlement here in 1623. The 
aborigines called it Wecanacohunt, 
otherwise Wecohamet and Winnicha- 
hannat. 

Hook Marsu. Mentioned May 30, 
1738, when John and Sarah Giles sold 
William Dam land on ‘‘ the southwest 


1 This seems to be the spring which Dr. Quint calls ‘‘ Hall’s spring.” 
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side of y* Hook marsh, beginning at 
a hemlock tree near y* place called y* 
Goosbery marsh.” This is, of course, 
in Madbury, below Bellamy Hook. 

Horne’s Hitt. Mentioned in 1834, 
when it is related that the Strafford 
Guards of Dover, returning from the 
inauguration of Gov. William Badger, 
were met at Horne’s hill by Captain 
Moses Paul and a cavalcade of citi- 
zens, who escorted them into town. 
This hill is on Sixth street, at that 
time called the ‘** new.upper Factory 
road,” and afterwards **Brick street,” 
from a brickyard where is now Snow’s 
tenement house. The Horne lands, 
acquired at an early day by William 
Horne from Elder Edward Starbuck, 
to whom they had been granted in 
1643, lay along both sides of this hill, 
extending at the west to the river Co- 
checho. Before the Cochecho rail- 
road was built, the intervale on this 
shore was used by the Dover military 
companies for target practice, with 
Horne’s hill for a background. The 
river at this place was long used by 
the Free Will Baptist Society for the 
rite of immersion, the bank being low 
and the water shoal. It is now a fa- 
vorite bathing-place. 

Hurv’s Gut and Cove, otherwise 
Herp’s or Herop’s. These are men- 
tioned July 5, 1700, when Thomas 
Tibbetts of Dover and Judith his wife 
conveyed to George Huntress all his 
salt marsh (about two acres) on y* east 
side of the creek running out of y‘ 
gutt commonly called by the name of 
Herd’s Gut into the great bay, bound- 
ed by John Dam on the west, north- 
west by said creek, and so to Herd’s 
cove, with the privilege of the flats 
from the lower point of the marsh at 
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the creek’s mouth on a S. S. W. di- 
rection into the bay. 
of the tract conveyed to George Hun- 
tress, December 13, 1699, by James 
and John Leitsh (Leach), who in the 
deed speak of it as ‘*‘ land in Ports- 
mouth at great bay, at a place called 
by y® name of Harwoods cove,” on the 
north side of George Walton’s land, 


This was part 


which tract had been granted their 
father James Leith by the town of 
Portsmouth. 

Thomas and Ephraim Tebbets, Dec. 
2, 1735, conveyed to John Nutter of 
Newington a tract of marsh (four 
acres) in Harrod’s cove in Great Bay, 
bounded on the upper end by the 
marsh of Deacon Moses Dam, west by 
the marsh of Anthony Nutter, de- 
ceased, and easterly upon ‘* y* crick 
that runs between y*® marsh of Christo- 
pher Huntress ” and the premises then 
conveyed, with the thatch-bed ad- 
joining, running over to ‘+ v® loor 
paint [lower point] of y* salt marsh 
formerly sold to s* Huntress.” 

Anthony Nutter and Sarah his wife, 
June 25, 1664, conveyed to Thomas 
Roberts (in exchange for land at 
Welshman’s cove) a parcel of marsh 
in Great Bay in Dover, in a cove 
usually called by the name of Har- 
rod’s cove, bounded by y* mouth of a 
small trench (Herd’s gut), and so up- 
on a strait line down to y* middle of 
a small island betwixt y*® marsh of 
John Dam (senior) and y* s* marsh 
of Anthony Nutter. 

Thomas Roberts, in his deed of 
land at Welshman’s cove in exchange 
for this marsh, speaks of the latter as 
‘** lying in y° Great Bay in a certain 
cove usually called by y* name of 
Hard’s cove, and bounded by y* mouth 
of a small trench, and so upon a 
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straight line down to y* middle of a 
small island, ete. 

The only cove on this part of the 
Great Bay shore into which empties 
a brook with a little island at the 
mouth, is Laighton’s cove, where at 
high tide a small island is to be seen, 
formed by the creek and bay. 

The writer, in the foregoing pages, 
supposes this to be the Hogsty cove 
of former times, and Herod’s cove 
to be the cove above Furber’s Point ; 
but unless they were different names 
for the same cove, Hogsty cove must 
As Nutter’s 
marsh on Great Bay is stated in 1651 
to be at the great cove there (Hogsty) 


be the next cove below. 


above Long point, between the marsh 
of Thomas Laighton and the marsh of 
John Dam, there is some reason to 
suppose Hogsty cove the same as 
Herod or Herd’s. 
ever, that Long Point at the lower 


Some say, how- 


side of Hogsty cove was the present 
Thomas point, and in favor of this 
the old Bickford place near this point 
See Herod's Cove. Hog- 
sty Cove, Long Point, ete. 


is indicated. 


Jonas Brxe’s Creek. This name is 
given, Oct. 10, 1653, to what is now 
known as Bunker’s creek, in Durham. 

Loc Hitt. 


name, in former times, for a hill in 


This was a common 


the neighborhood of a saw-mill, from 
which logs could be rolled down to 
the water-side. There was a log hill 
at Gerrish’s mill, in Madbury, anoth- 
er at Durham Falls, and one was laid 
out near the second falls of the 
Cochecho, March 4, 1703-"4. Francis 
Pitman, Oct. 11, 1704, sold ‘ Elie 
Marrett” (or ‘** Eli de Marrett,” as 
the name is otherwise twice written 
in the deed of conveyance) forty 
acres of land on the north-west side 
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of Logg hill, on the north-east side of 
the path going to Madberries, which 
land had been granted said Pitman 
in 1694. 

Meraper’s Neck. This neck of 
land, on the upper shore of the Pas- 
cataqua, in Durham, is between Roy- 
all’s cove and the mouth of Oyster 
river. It includes Cedar point and 
Tickle point. Franklin city was laid 
out on this neck. 

Mipp.e Pornt Brook. Mentioned 
May 12, 1736, when Timothy Teb- 
betts conveyed to Howard Henderson 
six acres of land laid out to said Teb- 
betts in 1736, where he then dwelt, 
at or near ** Middle pinte Brook,” in 
Dover. 

Monarimet’s Hit, otherwise 
Hicks’s. This beautiful hill at Mad- 
bury corner, wooded to the very 
summit, is now generally known as 
Hicks’s hill, but was formerly called 
Moharimet’s, from an Indian chief of 
the seventeenth century. (See Mohar- 
imet’s Marsh and Wadleigh’s Falls.) 
Charles Adams, of Oyster River, had 
a grant of 100 acres of land at the 
foot of Moharimet’s hill, in 1656, one 
half of which he conveyed, March 11, 
1693-"4, to his daughter, Mary, wife 
of William Tasker. Derry Pitman, 
Jan. 1, 1723-4, sold Eli Demerit, Sr., 
thirty acres of land on the south-west 
side of Meharmet’s hill. Col. James 
Davis, in his will of Oct. 18, 1748, 
gives his sons, James and Samuel, 
twenty acres of land on the north- 
west side of Maharrimet’s hill. 

The name of Hicks’s hill was de- 
rived from Joseph Hicks, who, early 
last century, acquired the greater 
part, if not all, of this hill, and erect- 
ed a garrison on the eastern side, 

traces of which can still be seen. 
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April 15, 1718, John 


Underwood, 
of Newcastle, and Temperance, his 
wife (granddaughter of John Bick- 
ford of Oyster River), conveyed to 
Joseph Hix 100 acres on the east 
side of Maheramet’s hill, originally 
granted John Bickford by the town 


of Dover. Joseph Hicks is called 
‘*captain”’ in the rate-list of 1758. 
He married Sarah, daughter of Col. 
James Davis, who outlived her hus- 
band, and died at the age of ninety- 
one. Letters of administration were 
granted on her estate Jan. 14, 1794. 
She and her husband lie buried at 
the foot of Hicks’s hill, at the east. 
A large part of this hill is still owned 
by their descendants, among whom 
may be mentioned the Kingman, 
Miles, and Young families. 

Mount Pieasant. This elevation 
is in Dover, between Pine Hill ceme- 
tary and the river Cochecho. 

Oris Hitt. Land in Cochecho 
woods, back of Otis’s hill, is men- 
tioned in Job Clement’s will of Oct. 
8, 1716. It was so named from 
Richard Otis of Dover, ancestor of 
the present writer, whose garrison, 
destroyed by the Indians June 28, 
1689, stood on the brow of this hill, 
near what is now Milk street. Cen- 
tral avenue crosses this hill about 
half way between Cochecho river and 
Garrison hill. 

Oyster Point. This name is given 
to the point at the mouth of Bunker’s 
creek, at the upper side, in a grant of 
land to James Bunker and William 
Follett, Oct. 10, 1653. 

Perry’s Hitt. This hill is in Mad- 
bury, near the Freetown district. 
The name is derived from an old 
resident, whose cellar may still be 
traced. 
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Styie’s Cove. A name sometimes 
given to St. Alban’s cove. Samuel 
Stiles, of Somersworth, blacksmith, 
deeded land to James Kielle June 9, 
1733. 

Wiyp-Mitits. A highway from 
Hatevil Nutter’s to Vincent’s wind- 
mill ( Newington) is spoken of in 
1741. There was also one at Back 
river, in early times, called Drew’s 
wind mill. 

Various LanpmarKs. Several lo- 
valities in Dover and vicinity are 
mentioned in the will of Tristram 
Heard, of this place, dated April 18, 
1734. He gives his son John thirty 
acres of land “above Faggotty bridge.’ 
To his daughter-in-law, Jean Hayes, 
wife of Benjamin Hayes, one half (on 
the east side) of his sixty-acre lot at 
Scatterwitt.2 To his daughter, Eliza- 
beth Knight, eight acres at Fresh 
marsh, at Winkol’s pond, in Dover.® 
To his grandsons, Joseph Knight and 
Tristram Warrin, thirty acres at a 
place commonly called Dead Water.‘ 
He also mentions his thirty acres 
between Blackwater bridge® and the 
Pitch-Pine plains, and his mill privi- 
lege and land at Squamonogonick,° or 
at Norway plains,’ in Rochester. 

Corrections. Antipas Boyes, men- 
tioned in the article Barbadoes, was 
the son-in-law of Valentine Hill. And 

1 See Dry Hill. 
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Nicholas Follet, who commanded a 
brigantine to Barbadoes in 1692, 
though undoubtedly a near relative of 
the Follets of Oyster River, appears 
to have been of Portsmouth. 

Meserve’s garrison, at Back river, 
has recently been taken down. 

The name of Teague or Teige (see 
Royall’s Cove) is probably a variation 
of the Irish Tadhg. 

It should be remarked that the or- 
thography in the foregoing ‘* Land- 
marks” varies according to the old 
records in which mention is made of 
places and people. 

LuBBERLAND. It has been kindly 
suggested to the writer by the author 
of ‘‘ New Castle, Historic and Pictur- 
esque,” that the name of Lubberland 
may have been derived from some 
old tale of English folk-lore, brought 
over by our early settlers, and he re- 
fers to the use of the name in Ben 
Jonson’s ‘* Bartholomew Fair” by 
John Littlewit: *‘ Good mother, how 
shall we find a pig if we do not look 
about for’t: will it run off ’o the spit 
into our mouths, think you, or in 
Lubberland, and cry, wee, wee!” 

This Lubberland must be the 
**Lob’s pound” of the poets, men- 
tioned by Massinger and the author 
of ‘*‘ Hudibras,” or the fold of Phou- 
ka ot Pouka, the Irish Puck. Puck 


2 Scatterwitt. A district adjoining the Cochecho on the east side, where the county farm now is. 


* Perhaps this was the marsh in the upper part of Dover that extended to Winkley’s pond in Barring- 
ton. Capt. John Wincol’s house, at Salmon Falls, was attacked by the Indians, March, 1689-90. 


* Where was this Dead Water? The boatmen of modern times give this name to the upper side of the 


Pascataqua, next to Back river district. 
5 See Blackwater woods. 


® Squamanagonick is a well known part of Rochester, now generally called Gonic,as in Whittier’s 


line,— 


** From swift Quamphegan to Gonic fall.’’ 


1 Norway Plains. A level tract in the heart of Rochester, around the site of the present village, said 
to have been so named from the Norway pines that covered it. A James Noraway, however, is mentioned 


in 1696 as a soldier under Capt. Tuttle, of Dover. 
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himself, in the ‘* Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” is addressed as ‘* Thou lob 
of spirits!” Grimm tells us of a 
German sprite, whom he calls ‘* Good 
Lubber.” Lob’s pound seems to be 
a place or condition into which one is 
led by a kind of enchantment or di- 
ablerie, worthy of Milton’s ‘* Lubber- 
fiend.” It is an enclosure round which 
the fairies dance, as sung by Lyly in 
the ‘* Maydes’ Metamorphosis,”— 


JESSE 


a ae 


Jesse Jonson, senior, of Enfield, 
was from Hampstead. Hibs first pur- 
chase of land was in 1778, and after- 
wards he became the proprietor of a 
large portion of the township. He 
spent several years in Enfield, erect- 
ing mills and clearing his lands before 
he made a permanent home for his 
family at the outlet of East 
He died March 11, 1800, aged 
sixty-eight years. 


pond. 
about 


eldest 
son of the above, was born in Hamp- 
stead in 1762. 
seventeenth year, he walked to En- 
field by the blazed path through the 
wilderness, to 


Hon. Jesse Jonson, junior, 


In 1779, then in his 


his father in 
looking after his interests. Of his 
boyhood we have no particulars; but 
the early age at which he went into 
business, and the zeal and activity 
with which he pursued it, would in- 
dieate that he never was a boy—early 
and almost ripe manhood overtook 
him in youth. 

The year after he became of age, 
he was appointed a justice of the 
peace, an office he held until death 
called him, thirty-two years after- 


assist 


Fesse Fonson. 





“As we frisk the dew doth fall: 
Trip it, little urchins all, 
Lightly as the little bee, 
Two by two, and three by three, 
And about goe wee, goe wee.” 
The shore of Lubberland is indeed 
a fit place for elves to trip it merrily 
by pale moonlight, and the waters 
of the Great Bay look enchanting 
enough to free all who would breast 
its current from every vestige of dull 
mortality. 


JONSON. 


WALLACE. 


wards. He was proprietors’ clerk 
thirty years, a land surveyor all his 
life, the town’s first magistrate and 
of 
judge of the court of common pleas, 


in 1813 nominee of his party (Demo- 


representative, judge probate, 


cratic) for congress. One of the suc- 
cessful candidates at this election be- 
ing Daniel Webster. 

He was also a member of the con- 
from 


the classed towns of Enfield and Ca- 


stitutional convention of 1792 
naan. Inquiry has been made as to 
the instructions given him by the peo- 
ple of those two towns. Diligent in- 
It 
to 
& man so prominent in public affairs 
from his youth up, where opinions 


quiry has failed to discover them. 


’ 


would seem as if * instructions’ 


upon all subjects of public interest 
were openly expressed, and in whose 
judgment, integrity, and good sense 
the whole people had _ confidence, 
would hardly need instructions as to 
his votes. 

He lived in honor and respect among 
the people he had largely benefited, 
until September 23, 1816, when he 
died at the age of fifty-four years. 
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PEMBROKE 


From the first, New England has 
been noted for her regard for the 
intellectual welfare of her people. 
Not to be behind others, the people 
of New Hampshire early made pro- 
vision for the mental and moral in- 
struction of their children. In 1647 
the first law establishing town-schools 
was enacted. In 1693 an act was 
passed requiring the different towns 
to raise money, by assessment on the 
inhabitants, for building and repair- 
ing school-houses, and for providing 
a school-master. In 1719 every town 
of fifty householders or upwards was 
required to provide a school-master 
to teach children to read and write, 
and every town of one hundred house- 
holders to have a grammar school, 
kept by ‘*some discreet person of 
good conversation. well instructed in 
the tongues.” 

In 1805 the district system was 
established. In 1807 the assessment 
for school purposes was increased, 
and the law requiring grammar 
schools to teach Latin and Greek 
was repealed. From that time laws 
have, with great frequency, been 
passed regulating educational mat- 
ters. The act repealing the law 
requiring towns to have instruction 
given in Latin and Greek was prob- 
ably owing to the fact that pre- 
vious to this time nine acadamies had 
been incorporated. Whatever may 
have been the influence operative in 
the abolition of such instruction, it 
is evident that the class of work 
attempted by the grammar schools 
was now left to the academies. It 
appears, then, that very early was 
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ACADEMY. 


felt the need of a classical education ; 
and so the same spirit which had 
originated the previous enactments, 
led to the founding of institutions of 
higher grade. In accordance with 
the law, referred to above, there was 
in this town a grammar school, the 
house being located on land between 
the dwelling-house of Mr. William 
Fife and the Ferry road, so called, 
there being but one house to accom- 
modate the people of Suncook and 
Pembroke Street. Thus early in the 
history of Pembroke was evinced a 
desire to give to its youth a higher 
education. It was about this time 
(1807) that there came to Pembroke 
three men, who, no doubt, had the 
shaping of the academy,—Dr. Abel 
Blanchard, Rev. Abraham Burnham, 
and Boswell Stevens, Esq. 

Dr. Blanchard was born in Wilton, 
October 10, 1782. At the age of 
seventeen he was clerk in a store in 
Concord, where he remained two or 
three years. He afterwards studied 
medicine in Concord. In October, 
1805, he commenced practising gt 
Pittsfield. Here he showed an in- 
terest in education, as he conceived 
the idea of establishing an academy. 
He made certain proposals to the 
town, but they were rejected. In 
1808 he removed to Pembroke. 

Rey. Mr. Burnham was born in 
Dunbarton, November 18, 1775; 
graduated with honor at Dartmouth 
college, in the class of 1804, and was 
ordained pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Pembroke, in 1808. 

Boswell Stevens, Esq, was born in 
Pomfret, Connecticut, in 1782 ; grad- 
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uated at Dartmouth in the same class 
with Rev. Mr. Burnham, and estab- 
lished himself in the practice of law 
in Pembroke in 1807. 

Fortunate, indeed, was it for Pem- 
broke that three such men as these 
should become identified with its 
interests. Dr. Blanchard did not 
possess a vigorous constitution ; his 
health began to fail him about the 
year 1817, and his death occurred 
March 15, 1818. It appears that 
during his last illness he had con- 
versation with Mr. Burnham about 
the disposition of his property, and 
that it was at Mr. Burnham’s sugges- 
tion that, in his will, which was dated 
January 15, 1818, Dr. Blanchard, 
after making bequests to his friends 
(he was unmarried), left the residue 
of his property to found a ‘ public 
school or academy in Pembroke.” 

The school was incorporated June 
25, 1818, as Pembroke Academy, al- 
though it has for many years been 
called ** Blanchard Academy.” The 
first board of trustees, appointed by 
Dr. Blanchard, consisted of Rev. Abra- 
ham Burnham, Boswell Stevens, Esq., 
Daniel Knox, Esq., John H. Merrill, 
Timothy Barnard, Dea. Moses Hasel- 
tine, William Haseltine, Capt. Jacob 
Elliot, and Rev. Jonathan Curtis. 

In his will Dr. Blanchard ex- 
pressed the desire that the people of 
the town raise funds adequate for 
the erection of a suitable school 
building. On the Fast day subse- 
quent to Dr. Blanchard’s decease, 
Rev. Mr. Burnham preached a ser- 
mon from the text, ‘* Behold I have 
set before you an open door, and no 
man can shut it,” and a subscription 
at that time was taken amounting to 
eight hundred dollars. 
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The foundation was laid during 
the month of October, 1818, and the 
building was dedicated May 25, 1819, 
Rev. Jonathan Curtis, of Epsom, 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. 
This building was changed to its 
present external form in 1841; in 
1816 the interior was remodelled, and 
from time to time it has been re- 
paired, and at present writing is in 
fair condition. 

The school was opened May 26, 
1819, under the instruction of Mr. 
Amos W. Burnham, afterwards pas- 
tor of the Congregational church at 
Rindge, and Miss Frances Newell, 
with an attendance of forty-eight 
students. In this way was instituted 
a school, which, with varied success, 
has never failed to open its doors - 
regularly to welcome those who have 
sought instruction. Its stated object 
is **for the purpose of improving 
the rising generation in science, 
morality, and religion; also for the 
education of youth in the English, 
Latin, and Greek languages, writing, 
arithmetic, and other branches of 
literature commonly taught in the 
public schools.” The aim of the trus- 
tees and teachers has been to carry 
out the object of the founder. It 
ought to be said that Rev. Dr. Burn- 
ham ever looked upon the institution 
as his child. He was president of 
the board of trustees from the estab- 
lishment of the school until his death, 
in 1852. 

We give below the names of the 
principals, with the years of their 
service. 

1819. *Rev. Amos W. Burnham, 

D. D. 
1819. *Rev. Thomas Jameson. 
1820. *Hon. John Vose. 


* Deceased. 
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1831. 
1833. 
1837. 
1840. 


*Rev. E. D. Eldridge. 

Hon. Joseph Dow, a. Mm. 
*Isaac Kinsman, a. M. 
*Charles G. Burnhan, A. m. 


1844. *Jonathan Tenney, PH. D. 
1849. *Nathaniel Hills, a. m. 
1851. Rev. Silas M. Blanchard. 
1852. John W. Ray, a. m. 
1853. Rev. John D. Emerson. 
1855. Rev. Henry L. Boltwood. 
1857. *William K. Rowell, a. m. 
1858. Rev. Silvanus Hayward. 
1859. *Charles H. Stanley. 


1860. *Charles G. Burnham, a. m. 


1861. Rev. S. L. Blake, p. p. 
1862. James H. Mills. 

1863. Isaac Walker, a. m. 
1868. L. R. Leavitt. 

1869. L. P. Blood. 

1870. *William H. Hubbard. 
1871. William M. Sawin. 
1872. Martin W. Hoyt, a. B. 
1873. Isaac Walker, a. m. 


Of the living, Hon. Joseph Dow 
resides in Hampton, at the age of 80 
years. Rev. S. M. Blanchard lives 
Rev. John W. Ray is a 
Rev. John D. 
Emerson is pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Kennebunkport, 
Maine. Rev. H. L. Boltwood is 
principal of the high school, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Rey. Silvanus Hay- 
ward is pastor of the Congregational 
church, Globe Village, Massachu- 
setts. Rev. S. L. Blake, pb. p., is 
pastor of the Congregational church 
in New London, Connecticut. James 
H. Miles is connected with the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

It has a long list of gentleman and 
lady assistants, of whom we will 
mention the late Rev. E. B. Foster, 
p. p., and Hon. Amos Tuck; also 


in Hudson. 
resident of Minnesota. 
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Hon. J. W. Patterson of Hanover, 
Hon. L. D. Stevens of Concord, Hon. 
John Swett of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and Hon. John B. Sanborn 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Of those who were once scholars, 


Noah Martin, Benj. F. Prescott, 
Natt Head, Charles H. Bell, and 


Moody Currier have been governors 
of New Hampshire; B. F. Butler, 
governor of Massachusetts; Simon 
Brown, lieutenant-governor of Massa- 
chusetts; Enoch W. Eastman, lieu- 
tenant-governor of Iowa; Benning 
Ww. Norris, Byron 
M. Cutcheon, members of congress. 

We could mention, were it wise, a 
large number who have been state 
senators and representatives, judges, 
physicians, clergymen, and teachers. 
In fact, its alumni have graced all 
the walks of life. 

The fund left by Dr. Blanchard at 
the present time amounts te $2,300. 


Jenness, Moses 


This has been increased as follows : 

In 1836 Hon. Boswell Stevens, of 
Pembroke, left a legacy of $1,000. 
In 1865 Mrs. Mary T. Wilkins, of 
Suncook, widow of the late J. H. 
Wilkins, Esq., a former treasurer of 
the board of trustees, made a dona- 
tion of $1,000. In 1866 Mr. John C. 
Knox, of Pembroke, a former trus- 
tee, made the academy residuary leg- 
atee ;—there was $2,544. 
In 1874 Mrs. Betsey Whitehouse, 
of Pembroke, made a donation of 
$1,000, and in 1877 left, by will, 
$2,000. In 1880 Samuel P. Lang- 
maid, Esq., of Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, a native of Chichester, left, 
by will, $5,000. In 1885 Hon. Asa 
Fowler, of Concord, a native of Pem- 
broke, left, by will, $1,000. In 1887 
Miss Sarah P. Knox, of Pembroke, 


received 
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a former student, agreeably to wishes 
expressed by her sister, the late 
Elizabeth A. Knox, who also at- 
tended school at the academy, made 
a donation of $4,000, to be known as 
the ‘* Elizabeth A. Knox Fund.” 
There was also received from the 
estate of the late Sarah J. Moore, of 
Pembroke, $500, according to a pro- 
vision of the will of her late husbaud. 
McConell Moore, another former stu- 
dent, who died 1878. In 1885 
there was bequeathed to the academy 
several thousand dollars by Mr. Guy 
T. Little, of Bismarck, Dakota, who 
attended school at the academy, but 
the institution has not yet come into 
possession of the legacy. 


in 


The library, though not as large as 
it should be, is receiving additions, 
several volumes having been  pur- 
chased lately by the scholars ; others 
contributed by friends and 


students. 


former 


A room in the academy has been 
set apart as an art gallery, in which 
are and 
There 


is already the neucleus of a collection 


already several portraits 


photographs of the alumni. 
of such curiosities as will be useful 
in illustrating the customs and man- 
ners of former days. 

The students publish monthly, dur- 
ing term time, a school journal, 
called the Academian, devoted to the 
interests of the school. 


The present condition of the school 
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is encouraging and its future hope- 
ful. The sixty-eighth annual cata- 
logue (1886-’87) gives an attendance 
of 180 for the year, and the attend- 
ance during the winter term of 1887- 
’88 has been the largest winter term 
for several years. It has three 
courses of study—Classical, Academ- 
ic, and English—fitting students for 
college as well as for a business life. 
Since 1877 classes have regularly 
graduated. 

In 1863 the board of trustees was 
so changed as to include the friends 
of the People’s Literary Institute and 
Gymnasium, an institution which had 
existed from 1841, and for some 
years was a rival of the old school. 
Since this change there has been a 
union of sympathy and effort in the 
support of the academy. 

Its present board of trustees is as 
follows : 


Hon. William Haseltine, president. 
George P. Little Esq., secretary. 
Solomon Whitehouse, treasurer. 
Hon. Aaron Whittemore. 

William Thompson, Esq. 

Martin H. Cochran, Esq. 
Trueworthy L. Fowler, Esq. 
Henry T. Simpson, Esq. 

George O. Locke, Esq. 


Its instructors are,— 

Isaac Walker, a. M. 

Miss Mary E. Rowe. 

Miss H. Augusta Boomhower. 




















Out of the Past. 


OUT OF THE PAST. 
By C. JENNIE SWAIN. 


A faint wild breath from wind-blown hills ; 
The air with breath of heather fills ; 
It were as if a presence stole, 

In spectral shadow, o’er my soul. 
And yet some faded sunbeam strays 
Across my path, and softly lays 

The fragrance of a wild rose wreath, 
Borne from dim purple hills of heath. 


My weary heart grows young to feel 
The wooing scents around it steal. 
I cross the boundary of the years, 
And but a step the waste appears ; 
I follow up through heathy ways, 
To reach the haunts of other days ; 
I bask in summer’s restful calm, 
And breathe her air of buds and balm. 






















The dear old days come back again 
With song and flowers and summer rain ; 
The humming-bird and brown bee sups 
From twinkling stars of buttercups, 

As by the daisies’ bed I pass, 

Brushing the dew-drops from the grass ; 
While down the darkening vale I hear 
The kine-bells tinkling, sweet and clear. 















I linger where across the wall 
A wild rose lets its star-sprays fall. 

A form was on the other side, 

Where I the sweetest blossoms spied ; 
Seeking, my tender heart was pained 
To see with gore a dear hand stained : 
‘* Take every royal rose you see,” 

I cried, ‘* and leave the thorns for me!” 


Long years have passed, and from my face 
The furrows all the dimples chase ;— 
I mark how stormy nights have cast 

Their shadow o’er the happy past ; 
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How all the way the thorns have pressed 
My pillow, robbing it of rest. 

And yet my heart is blest indeed 
Beyond the common way or need. 


I do not wish to-day to share, 

Old friend, with you your roses rare ; 

If I from thorns your flowers might free 
No earthly joy so rich could be. 

Life soars exultant over fate ; 

Its burdens are a feather’s weight, 

If I. dear heart, your griefs have borne, 
When thorns my bleeding heart have torn. 


O faint wild breath of heath and rose, 
From pastures where the violet grows, 
My heart grows strong life’s ills to bear 
Because your breath is on the air, 

And by the flowers I would not take, 
Claiming the thorns for love’s sweet sake, 
I take with trusting heart to-day 

Each cross, from which I turned away. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


This number of the Granite Monrucy closes the First Volume of the New 
Series. During the year the editor and publisher has put through the press 
a History of New Hampshire (a book of 724 pages, illustrated with 75 wood 
cuts and 33 steel engravings, which is now ready for delivery at the price of 
$3.00 in cloth; $3.25 in cloth, gilt top, uncut; $4.00 in Russia; $4.50 in 
half morocco or half calf ; $6.00 in full morocco). He has given 408 pages 
of reading matter in the magazine, an average of 34 pages each month. In 
the hope of increasing his subscription list he has carried a large number of 
first volumes of the new series. These he will dispose of to new subscribers 
for the year 1889 for the sum of $3.00 each, including the subscription for 
1889. The books will be bound in plain and substantial cloth bindings, neat- 
ly lettered. He would respectfully ask the many old friends and patrons of 
the Granite Montuty to help along the good work by advising their friends 
and neighbors to take advantage of thfs offer 

As a special favor he would also ask the friends of the Granite Montaty, 
immediately upon the receipt of this number, to forward to him their sub- 
scriptions for the year 1889. 

The very few who are in arrears will confer a material and lasting favor if 
they remit at once the amount of their indebtedness to 


JOHN N. McCLINTOCK, Concord, N. H. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Lire oF GEN. WALTER HARRIMAN. 


We have received from the pub- 
lishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, the life of General Walter 
Harriman, by Amos Hadley. The 
book is a valuable addition to the 
history of the state, written in a 
graceful stvle, and fitly commemo- 
rates the life and public services of 
the subject, a man distinguished as a 
soldier, a writer, an orator, and a 
statesman. Asa piece of biographi- 
cal work it is destined to become a 
classic; and the family and friends 
are to be congratulated upon the 
thoroughly scholarly way in which 
the memoirs were collected, arranged, 
and edited. Aside from the life of 
Walter Harriman, the book gives the 
political history of New Hampshire 
since the organization of the Repub- 
lican party. While eminently fair in 
treating Gen. Harriman’s political 
opponents, the work is done by an 
author who sympathized strongly 
with Gen. Harriman’s course in 
litical and public life. 


po- 


sELL’s History OF EXETER. 


By courtesy of ex-Governor Bell we 
have received a copy of his History of 
Exeter, recently published. It is a vol- 
ume of 556 large pages; is neatly printed 
and elegantly bound. It is a work of 
great historical value, and Governor Bell 
is entitled to great credit for the manner 
in which he has written it. Itis arranged 
in chapters which are grouped in topics, 
which is much better than the old style of 
histories. The topics are Municipal, 
Eclesiastical, Military, Educational, In- 
dustrial, Biographical, Miscellaneous, Gen- 
ealogical. Mr. Bell says that his chief 
aim in preparing the work was to make it 
useful; from an examination of it we 
should say he has been eminently success- 
ful; no man was better qualified to do 
the work, by education and by literary 
taste. In the book are several illustra- 
tions, the frontispiece being a fac-simile 
of Exeter “Combination” drawn July 4, 
1639, and re-subscribed April 2, 1840; a 
plan of Exeter Village in 1802; Exeter 
with its sub-divisions; plan of the town- 
ship of Exeter in 1802. 

This book is a model for the historian 
who shall write the history of Dover as it 


ought to be written. Weshope that Dr. 
Quint will take the hint and complete bis 
voluminous memoranda of Dover as nice- 
ly as Governor Bell has that of Exeter.— 
Dover Enquirer. 

The book can be ordered through E. C. 
Eastman Concord N. H. 

THE INDEPENDENT. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon our 
readers the necessity of subscribing for a 
family weekly newspaper of the first class— 
such, for instance, as The Independent, of 
New York. Were we obliged to select 
one publication for habitual and careful 
reading to the exclusion of all others, we 
should choose unhesitatingly The Indepen- 
dent. It is a newspaper, magazine, and 
review, all in one. It 1s a religious, a lit- 
erary, an educational, a story, an art, a 
scientific, an agricultural a financial, and 
a political paper combined. It has 32 
folio pages and 21 departments. No mat- 
ter what a person’s religion, politics, or 
profession may be, no matter what the age, 
sex, employment, or condition may be, 
The Independent will prove a help, an 
instructor, an educator. Our readers can 
do no less than to send a postal for a free 
specimen copy, or for thirty cents the pa- 
per will be sent a month, enabling one to 
judge of its merits more critically. Its 
yearly subscription is $3.00, or two years 
for $5.00. 

Address, The Independent, 151 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Granite Montary and Independent 
one year, $4.00. 


Ture New ENGLAND Farmer. 


Among the many improvements made in 
the old reliable New ENGLAND Farmer, 
since it was purchased by Mr. George M. 
Whitaker, the addition of a poultry de- 
partment has not been the least. The Low- 
ell (Mass.) Journal says,— 

‘** Some of the most sensible poultry lit- 
erature we have read for a long time we 
find in the New ENGLAND Farmer under 
the name of A. F. Hunter. Mr. Hunter 
evidently knows what he is talking about, 
and he dispenses sound common-sense to 
his readers.” 


Garland, Blake & Tebbetts, Proprietors. 
Travelling combinations liberally dealt with. 


CENTRAL HOUSE, 


W. H. NUTE, Manager. 
FARMINGTON, N. H. 


Rates, $2.00 per day. 
House thoroughly heated by steam. 
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VOL. XI. 


Meboted to Literature, Historp, and State Progress. 


CONTENTS. 


Gen. Girman Marston (Portrait), 

On Lake WINNIPISEOGEE—Mary H. Wheeler, 

Tue Vermont Controversy—Rev. Charles A..Downs, 
Tue Butow PLantration—Cu. IX, . 

Hom. WiLL1AM SEMpPson, 

LANDMARKS IN ANCIENT Dover, 

PEMBROKE ACADEMY (Illustrated), 

Out or tHe Past—C. Jennie Swain, 


CONCORD, N. H.: 


FOHN N. McCLINTOCK. 


Republican Press Association, Concord, H. B. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $1.50. 
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Dartmouth and Newbury Streets. 
C. A. GLEASON, Manager. BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


Gas BRUNO WiCa, 


(AMERICAN PLAN.) 
Near Public Garden, Museum of Fine Arts, New Old South, and opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks's 
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Dartmouth, Huntington Avenue, and all “ Back Bay ” cars pass the “ Brunswick.” 
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Che New Work Cribune 


congratulates every American farmer, wage-earner, and business man, the Union volun- 
teers, the settlers of the Western territories, every young man and woman, the Freed- 
men of the South, our American fishermen and ship-builders, and the whole people gen- 
erally, on the salvation of their welfare, which was won at the polls on November 6th. 
In the prosperity which is likely to follow, the men of both parties will share; but to 
the Republican voters, workers, and press is due the credit. 

During Gen. Harrison’s administration, Tut TrrBune will continue to advocate the 
great measures of public policy with which its name is identified. _ Great responsibilities 
now rest, not only on the new administration, but on the Republican party and press, 
with reference to shaping legislation so as to give practical effect to the will of the peo- 
ple. It is no time now for farmers, wage-earners, Union veterans, and others, whose 
interests have been imperilled by an administration of free traders and rebel brigadiers, 
to relax their interest in public affairs, and let things take their course. On the con- 
trary, it would seem to be the duty of all voters to codperate earnestly in the advance- 
ment of measures undertaken in their behalf, and to lend their support to great news- 
— which are doing original and aggressive work to promote their welfare. 

t is conceded by the entire country that Toe New York Trisune has initiated a 
great variety of the valuable and successful popular discussions of the past year. Its 
labor for the farmers (not yet half finished) has been aggressive and effective. Its great 
exposure of the sham “ retorm ” of the Cleveland administration was crushing and final : 
no attempt was ever made to answer it. Its position on temperance brought back numer- 
ous third party voters to the Republican ranks. Its broadsides on the tariff and other ques- 
tions have done much to prove, beyond question, that the Republican party is the best 
friend of the poor people of the country and of the settlers of the Western territories. 
It fixed beyond controversy the responsibility for the defeat of much-needed pension 
legislation in congress. On many other important questions THe Trrrune did loyal 
and successful work. It undertook, for the sake of the cause, many important, laborious, 
and far-reaching tasks, involving immense research, and useful in setting in quicker 
motion the forces which won the victory. Its course in the future may be judged by 
the past. 

Tue Trisune is not exclusively devoted to politics. It is a general newspaper, pre- 
senting the news of the world in each issue, together with fiction, miscellany, matters 
‘* for the Home Circle” and for ‘‘ Young Folks,” with excellent and accurate market 
reports, book reviews, and foreign correspondence, and two pages a week on Agricult- 
ure. For the family, it is absolutely unexcelled among newspapers. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—Weekly, $1 a year; extra copy with every five. Semi- 
weekly, $2 a year; extra copy with every five. Daily, $9.50 per year. Sunday Trib- 
une, $2. New subscribers receive the paper until Jan. 1, 1890. 

PREMIUMS.—(1) Waverly Novels, complete in 6 vols. (2) Cooper's fascinating 
‘* Leather Stocking Tales.” 6 vols. (3) Irving's ‘* Life of Washington.” (4) Ten one- 
dollar books, any one of which is sent for two new subscribers, viz.,—‘‘ Essays of Lord 
Bacon ;” ‘‘ Edgar A. Poe’s Tales;” ‘* French Revolution,” by Carlyle; ‘* Great Gen- 
erals by Great Authors ;” ‘* Poems of Sir Walter Scott ;” “Greek Mythology;” **Don 
Quixote ;” ‘‘Arabian Nights ;” *‘ Robinson Crusoe ;* and ‘* Swiss Family Robinson.” 
(5) Winchester Hunting Rifle, breech loading. (6) Remington Breech-loading Shot- 
Gun. (7) ‘* New York Tribune's History of the United States and Pocket Atlas of the 
World.” (8) The Tribune’s great ‘* Book of Open Air Sports.” (9) ‘* Wood's 
Household Medicine.” (10) Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (11) Waltham 
Watch. Send for circular describing them in full. 


LIBRARY OF TRIBUNE EXTRAS. 


Every year Tue TrisuneE prints an Almanac and Index and several bound “ Extras.” 
It is proposed now to systematize the publication of these Extras, and to issue them reg- 
ularly once a month, 12 numbers per year. The Almanac will be issued in its old form, 
only with new, valuable, and extensive additions to the contents, the number for 1889, 
by the way, containing complete returns of the presidential election. The other num- 
bers will be made up with pages of about monthly magazine size. There will be one or 
two numbers per year devoted to the latest ideas in ** knitting and crochet.” Several 
will contain complete novels. Others will be made up of entertaining features of special 
and permanent value relating to Science, Society, Literature, Politics, ete. Single cop- 
ies, 25 cents. Price, per year, for the twelve numbers, $2. 


+ 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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“*‘ The Great Wouthly Wagazine of the 


Weorld.”°—Pacitic Churchman. 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE IN 1889. 
WHY Expertecetimate that between two and 


three millions of people read each number 
above every- 
led the de- 


CENTURY is 
leader. It 


THE 
thing a 





velopmeut of wood-engraving in America, and it 
has fostered American authors. It is alive to the 
issues of to-day What it prints sets people to 


thinking and talking 





whatever other periodicals may 
BECAUSE come into the family, the great 
reading world has found out that ** no household 
cau Keep abreast of the times without THE CEN- 
TURY * Its success is explained by its contents 


rreatest writers of the world 


ee 





o have their work read by 
the greatest number, and theretore to such a mag- 
azine as THE CENTURY the best naturally comes 
It was for THe CENTURY that Gen, Grant first 
wr. te his remiuisceuces of important battles 

NM it is publishing the life of Abra 
BECAUS ham Lincoln, by his private 
secretaries. Of this it has been said ‘The young 
man who is not reading it robs himself of that 
which he will one day hunger for. Phe coming 
year presents the most important part of this great 


history, which may be begun at any time 


BECAUSE it is = ing those remarkable 
articles on ‘Siberia and the 
Exile System,” b) stan Kennan, which are at- 
tracting universal attention, and are being reprint 


ed in hundreds of foreign newspapers, but are not 





allowed to enter Russia. The ** Chicago Tribune’ 
says that ‘‘ no — magenne articles printed in 
the English language ju-t now touch upon a sub- 
tect w hich so vital ly in terests a ful people 
jn Eu ope and America and Asis Phey are 





judicial as the opinion of a supreme court tribunal, 
—as thrilling as the most sensational drama.’ 
during 


BECAUSE totiave series of engravings 


of the greatest pictures of the old Italian masters, 
made by Timothy Cole, the leading wood-engraver 
of the world, who has spent four years in Italy on 
this work; a series of * Strange True Stories of 
Louisiana,’’ by George W. Cable; occasional rich- 
ly illustrated papers describing the scenes of the 
current International Sunday-school 
teresting illustrated papers on Ireland, and a series 
of humorous and pathetic Irish-American stories; 


1889 THe CENTURY is 


lessons: in- 


a striking illustrated novelette, “* The Romance of 


Dollard,” by a new writer, and other novelettes 
to be announced later; supplemental war papers, 
untechnical and descriptive of special incidents; 
“Pictures of the Far West.”’ by Mary Hallock 
Foote, ete., etc. We have not space here to an- 
nounce all the new features. Let us send you 
(free) our ‘‘Catalogue of Special Publications,” 
with original illustrations, containing full pros- 
pectus, special offer of back numbers to beginning 
of the Siberian papers, etc. The November num- 
ber, which — the new volume, is for sale 
everywhere after November Ist. THe CentUuRY 
costs 35 cents a numbe or; $4.00 a year. 


Address 
The Century Co., 


33 East 17th Street, New York. 


“677 gs 


md 


simply the 
holds the 


ideal young people's magua- 
rst plac é.”’—Boston Jour 





sine, 


nal. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR 





rid Year. 
THIS world-renowned magazine 

ple and their elders” is to have a great pro- 
gramme for the new volume beginning with No- 
vember, rhe editor, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge 
calls it ‘‘ an all-around-the-world year Of course 
the bulk of the contents, as heretofore, will relate 
to American subjects; but young America is al- 


“‘ for young peo- 


1888 


ways glad to learn what goes on in the world out- 
side, and these stories and see papers ars 
of the dry geographical order, and they will be 





striking!y il ustrated We have pase here for only 
a few prominent announcements, 








America. 

* Little Saint Elizabeth,” by Mrs Burnet, author 
of * Little Lord Fauntleroy ‘ The Routine of the 
Republic, how the Government is Carried on; 
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